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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL THOUGHT OF GERRARD WINSTANLEY 
WAS HE A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY MARXIST? 


WINTHROP S. HUDSON 


E resurrection from obscurity of 
Gerrard Winstanley, the ‘“Dig- 
ger,” began in 1895 with Eduard 

Bernstein’s Socialismus und Demokratie 
in der grossen Englischen Revolution* and 
was brought to completion in 1941 with 
the publication of his collected works.’ 
One of the most colorful and interesting 
of the economic and religious radicals of 
seventeenth-century England, Winstan- 
ley long deserved a better fate than the 
neglect he received from succeeding gen- 
erations of historians. 

In 1648 Winstanley published several 
religious tracts which were typical of the 
chiliastic mysticism of left-wing Puritan- 
ism. The following year he began the 

* Translated by H. J. STENNING as Cromwell and 
communism (London, 1930). 


2 George H. SaBrneE (ed.), The works of Gerrard 
Winstanley (Ithaca, N.Y., 1941). Winstanley’s three 
earliest tracts are not reprinted, but abstracts are in- 
cluded. SABINE gives in his introduction an informa- 
tive and well-balanced account of Winstanley’s 
thought. He avoids many of the pitfalls into which 
Winstanley’s other interpreters have stumbled. The 
fiction of Winstanley’s rationalism, for example, is 
deftly demolished (pp. 40-41), and nowhere does 
SABINE disregard the millenarian framework on 
which Winstanley’s thought is predicated. 


“digging,” which has captured the inter- 
est and imagination of his recent inter- 
preters. Late in 1648 Winstanley had 
come to the conclusion that the immi- 
nent day of the Lord he had been pro- 
claiming, as the beginning of the millen- 
nium, was to result in a communistic 
utopia, in which there would be neither 
buying, selling, working for hire, nor giv- 
ing hire. The earth would be made “a 
common Treasury, without respect of 
persons.” While in a trance, he had re- 
ceived a revelation that the saints were to 
work together and eat bread together, 
and he was told to “declare this all 
abroad.’ This he did by word of mouth 
and by his pen; and he said that, when 
the Lord showed him the place where he 
would have him “manure and work upon 
the common Lands,” he would “then go 
forth and declare it in my action.”’4 The 
actual ‘“‘digging”’ by Winstanley and his 
small band of followers began on April 1, 
1649 at St. George’s Hill in Surrey and 

3 The new law of righteousnes, p. 190. All citations 


of Winstanley’s tracts are to SABINE’s edition of his 
works. 


4 Ibid., p. 194. 
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continued for about a year before they 
were forced, largely as a result of local 
opposition, to discontinue their activity 
and admit defeat. 

Except for the peculiarity of “dig- 
ging,’’ there is little in Winstanley’s basic 
philosophy to distinguish him from the 
other religious radicals produced by the 
Puritan revolution who, as the represen- 
tatives of the dispossessed, gave voice to 
the social discontent of the time and 
looked forward to a day of retribution 
when God would intervene and mete out 
justice to the oppressors. The similarities 
of the Diggers, the Quakers, the more en- 
thusiastic Baptists, and the Fifth Mon- 
archy men, with regard to both their the- 
ological points of view and their social 
attitudes, are more significant than their 
differences.’ They were cut off the same 
piece, according to much the same pat- 
tern, and in large measure preached a 
common message of social redemption. 
They all believed in visions and dreams, 
in direct illumination and guidance by 
the Spirit. They disagreed over the ex- 
act authority of Scripture—a disagree- 
ment more theoretical than real—but 
they were agreed that it was the posses- 
sion of the Spirit, rather than education, 
which made possible correct interpreta- 
tion. Pride and covetousness were re- 
garded as the two cardinal sins. Millenar- 
ians all, they looked to God to bring an 
end to the present age of the Beast, and 
they were convinced that in this great 
work God would make use of the humble 
and despised in preference to the rich and 
powerful. While there was general agree- 
ment in the interpretation of the eschato- 


5 The agreements and similarities of these groups 
are set forth at length in William Y. TrnDALL, John 
Bunyan, mechanick preacher (New York, 1934), p. 5 
and passim. TINDALL makes a qualified exception of 
the Diggers (pp. 93-95), which is to be accounted for 
by his dependence upon Bernstein and Lewis H. 
Berens. 


logical passages of the Bible,* there was 
some difference of opinion as to the man- 
ner in which Christ would appear and 
secure his victory. Some believed that he 
would appear in person to rule; others 
believed his coming would be in spirit 
within the saints through whom he would 
subdue the wicked; still others believed 
that he would appear within each indi- 
vidual to “‘bruise the head of the Ser- 
pent,” subdue him, and cast him out. In 
addition to controversies over matters of 
emphasis and detail in their message of 
redemption, the radical groups were di- 
vided as to the validity of what they 
called ‘forms, ordinances, and customs’”’ 
in worship and ecclesiastical government. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the fact that 
these differences were magnified by con- 
troversy, they were of small moment 
when placed over against the large areas 
of agreement that existed in left-wing 
Puritanism. 


I 


Unfortunately, from the point of view 
of a balanced appreciation of Winstanley, 
his initial resurrection from the limbo of 
forgotten men was accomplished by one 
who was a better Marxist than historian. 
Eduard Bernstein found Winstanley in- 
teresting as an early exponent of the 
class struggle and as a class-conscious 
agitator in behalf of ‘“‘a complete social 
system based on communistic princi- 
ples.” This is the pattern of interpreta- 
tion that has been followed by most of 
those who have given attention to the 
Digger movement since that time. In- 
deed, much of the current interest in 


6 The four beasts of Daniel were universally re- 
garded as the Babylonian, Persian, Greek, and Ro- 
man empires; the ten horns on the brow of the fourth 
beast were the remaining kingdoms; and the little 
horn, symbolizing the premature decay of a tenth 
part of Babylon, was identified with the Norman 
bondage in England. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL THOUGHT OF GERRARD WINSTANLEY 3 


Winstanley is due to a desire to demon- 
strate that ‘‘the ideals of Socialism and 
Communism are not... . something of 
foreign origin...., alien to the genius 
of the English people.”’ On the contrary, 
in the Diggers it becomes evident that 
left-wing socialism is indigenous to the 
British Isles and has its roots in “the na- 
tive British tradition.””* 

To arrive at such a conclusion, how- 
ever, requires a certain degree of sophis- 
tication. According to Christopher Hill, 
the usual approach to historical personal- 
ities is far from adequate. “‘ The orthodox 
attitude to the seventeenth century revo- 
lution is misleading . . . . because it takes 
the actors in the revolution at their face 
value, and assumes that the best way to 
find out what people were fighting about 
is to consider what the leaders said they 
were fighting about.’ Hence, much of 
what was said by the participants in the 
drama of seventeenth-century England 
must be regarded as mere camouflage 
without any real meaning or significance. 
Thus, Bernstein asserts that the Diggers’ 
“mystical phraseology” served “‘as a 
cloak to conceal the revolutionary de- 
signs of the authors.”*° David W. Pete- 
gorsky speaks of Winstanley’s ‘‘theologi- 
cal camouflage’ and states that, al- 
though the Digger documents are 
“‘couched in the religious phraseology of 
the period,” they lean “little on theologi- 
cal support for.... [their] validity.’™ 

The anticipations, resemblances, and 
parallels that the modern Marxist finds 
in Winstanley are numerous. Henry 

7Henry HoLorensHAw, The Levellers and the 
English revolution (London, 1939), p. 93. 


§ Christopher Hrxt (ed.), The English revolution, 
1640 (London, 1940), p. 100. 


9 Ibid., pp. 9-10. 
oP. 767. 


1 Left-wing democracy in the English Civil War 
(London, 1940), pp. 74 and 139. 


Holorenshaw, for example, discovered 
that Winstanley was “one of the pioneers 
in the conception of history as the history 
of class struggles,” that “‘anticipations of 
modern Socialism are remarkably com- 
mon in Winstanley’s writings,”’ and that 
“‘some of his remarks are reminiscent of 
the Soviet constitution of today.”” Mar- 
garet James sees a “striking resem- 
blance”’ in many of Winstanley’s state- 
ments “‘to those enunciated two centuries 
later by Marx,’’} while Christopher Hill 
finds in them “‘a very interesting antici- 
pation of historical materialism and sci- 
entific communism.’’"4 Petegorsky, in his 
study of Winstanley, calls him ‘“‘the most 
advanced radical of the century,”’ who 
was ‘‘convinced that there is a law of de- 
velopment in social institutions” and 
who set forth “the one genuine prole- 
tarian ideology that the Civil War pro- 
duced.” 

While it is difficult to recognize the pre- 
Marxian Digger in the comparisons made 
by those who view him through post- 
Marxian eyes, it is not to be supposed 
that Winstanley was without genius and 
insight. He was much more than merely 
an average spokesman for the socially 
and economically dispossessed of his day. 


12 Pp. 28, 29, and 30. 
"3 HILL, pp. 83 and 95. 
4 [bid., p. 69. 


15s Pp. 124, 145, and 73. A similar interpretation 
of Winstanley is to be found in Gerrard Winstanley: 
selections from his writings, ed. Leonard HAMILTON 
(London, 1944). Lewis H. Berens, who made the 
first extended study of Winstanley, constitutes an 
important exception to the pattern of Marxist inter- 
pretation. But Berens, as a Single-taxer, had the 
point of view of his own particular hero to be read 
back into the mind of the seventeenth-century Dig- 
ger. Henry George becomes Winstanley’s “great 
modern representative.’ “What Winstanley dis- 
covered and proclaimed in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury,” says BERENS, “Henry George rediscovered 
and again proclaimed in the Nineteenth Century” 
(The Digger movement in the days of the Common- 
wealth [London, 1906], pp. 231, 234, and 229). 
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In many ways, in spite of his limited edu- 
cation, he stood head and shoulders 
above the other writers who came to 
grips with the situation created by a civil 
war that had benefited the landed and 
commercial classes while making the 
earning of a livelihood more difficult than 
ever for the laborers and artisans. He is 
distinguished from them by the clarity 
of his ethical judgments, by his thunder- 
ing indictment and analysis of the re- 
sults of private ownership of land, and 
by his always vivid and frequently pene- 
trating insights into the character of 
other social institutions. Most surpris- 
ing, perhaps, is his discussion of the 
source of wealth which describes, with 
some degree of accuracy, what nine- 
teenth-century economists labeled “the 
labor theory of value.’ 

The basic misinterpretation of Win- 
stanley’s thought does not center in his 
specific insights with reference to the 
contemporary social situation. It is not 
his negative criticisms that trouble his 
interpreters; rather it is in the consid- 
eration of his positive proposals that mis- 
conceptions occur. The injustice is done 
in disregarding the fundamental intel- 
lectual framework within which he for- 
mulated his ideas. By suggesting that the 
Digger movement “was an attempt to 
proceed by direct action to a form of 
agrarian communism by members of the 
dispossessed rural proletariat,’'’ the 
basic world view upon which Winstan- 
ley’s economic philosophy rested is com- 
pletely distorted. 

The best statement, perhaps, as to the 
supposed methods by which Winstanley 
hoped to realize his utopia is to be found 
in Petegorsky, for Left-wing democracy in 
the English Civil War is, on the whole, a 


© The law of freedom in a platform, p. 511. 
17 HILL, p. 69. 


moderate and scholarly discussion of 
the Digger movement. 

What more than anything else, I believe, dis- 
tinguishes Winstanley among the forerunners of 
modern socialism is his profound concern with 
the methods by which the communist order is 
to be achieved. The vision of a collectivist soci- 
ety ....is shared by many thinkers. But until 
the nineteenth century,....few.... appre- 
ciated the problems its establishment involved. 
.... Where they were aware of those difficul- 
ties, they despaired of their solution; and their 
communist societies were utopias set in another 
and distant world. Only God, by effecting a 
change in the hearts of men, could bring down 
those utopias from the realms of fancy... . . In 
Winstanley there is at once a keen perception of 
the problems....,a consideration of the 
methods....and the optimistic conclusion 
that the task is not beyond the limits of human 
personality .*8 


Winstanley had faith, Petegorsky con- 
tinues, in the power of love and the effi- 
cacy of rational persuasion in effecting 
social change; “‘but it is nevertheless 
true to say”’ that “‘the essence of his doc- 
trine was the realization that social 
change had to be initiated neither by the 
spirit of love nor by the force of reason, 
but only through the direct action of 
politically-conscious individuals.”’ The 
communist order was to be established 
not by a “‘sudden miracle” but by “‘the 
development of the waste and common 
lands by the poor.” “The poor,” Win- 
stanley was convinced, “‘by their own 
unaided efforts, could remake the world.” 
Thus, in Winstanley, ‘both the tendency 
of the mystic to await the intervention 
of the Lord and the natural detach- 
ment of the philosopher were conquered 
by the realism of the practical reform- 
er,’’?9 

Such a characterization makes Win- 
stanley seem eminently sensible and 
reasonable to twentieth-century minds. 


8 Pp. 197-08. 
9 Tbid., pp. 178, 199, 200, and 212. 
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As we shall see, however, he was not a 
seventeenth-century Marxist, nor was he 
even what we would call a ‘practical re- 
former.” He was acting upon the as- 
sumption that God would intervene by 
‘sudden miracle” to establish the new 
order in society. 


Il 


Winstanley’s venture in digging and 
planting the waste and common lands 
began at a time when the failure of at- 
tempted political reform’’ had reinforced 
the tendency to look to supernatural 
sources for relief. All the left-wing reli- 
gious groups had been characterized by a 
more or less intense millenarianism. In 
February 1649, with the presentation of 
the Norwich petition requesting a gov- 
ernment by the saints until Christ should 
come, the Fifth Monarchy movement 
came into being, and much of the current 
apocalyptic sentiment began to be chan- 
neled into a definite political program.” 
The Diggers represented a nonpolitical 
variation of this general eschatological 
expectation, developing simultaneously 
with the more widespread Fifth Mon- 
archy movement. 

Winstanley had begun his propagan- 
dist career as an exponent of a chiliastic 
mysticism, and this interest constituted 
his chief significance in his own day.” 


20 The Leveller agitation was largely brought to 
an end by the defeat of the mutinous regiments at 
Burford, May 14, 1649. 


21 Louise F. Brown, The political activities of the 
Baptists and Fifth Monarchy men (Washington, 
D.C., 1912), pp. 17-18. 


2 There was a second edition of all his early 
tracts, while none of those setting forth his com- 
munism enjoyed that distinction. The early tracts 
also were republished in a collected edition (Several 
pieces gathered into one volume, 1649), which included 
The new law of righteousnes as well. Moreover, as 
PETEGORSKY points out (p. 231), William Lonpon, 
in his Catalogue of the most vendible books in England 
(1658), a selected bibliography for gentry and clergy, 


Since he retained this emphasis to the 
end, it is through the framework of a 
mystical millenarianism that his social 
concern must be viewed. 

The inclusion of a communistic em- 
phasis in Winstanley’s eschatological 
scheme was a relatively simple matter. 
The restoration of the Creation, as Win- 
stanley had conceived it, was to result in 
a “Community of Mankind” in which 
men should be “‘of one heart and mind,” 
knit together by an inner ‘Union and 
Communion of Love.” When he was per- 
suaded (by the radical Levellers of Buck- 
inghamshire, we suspect) that the great- 
est sin in the world was ‘“‘to lock up the 
treasuries of the Earth in Chests and 
houses: and suffer it to rust or moulder, 
while others starve,” he concluded that 
the restoration would include a ‘‘Com- 
munity of the Earth” as well as of man- 
kind. No longer would men fight for pos- 
session of the objects of earth; they 
would share them “without using force 
or restraining one another.” Actually, 
these “‘two Communities” were but “one 
in two branches,” for there could be no 
true community of mankind without a 
community of the earth and no true 
community of the earth without a com- 
munity of mankind.?$ 

The fourth chapter of Acts gave Win- 
stanley his clue as to the way in which the 
new emphasis could be fitted into his 
eschatological pattern. When Christ first 
began ‘‘to spread himself in sons and 
daughters ...., the rich sold their pos- 
sessions, and gave equality to the poor, 
and no man said, that any thing that he 
possessed was his own, for they had all 


lists The mystery of God, The breaking of the day of 
God, The saints paradice, and The new law of right- 
eousnes. Winstanley gained notoriety, of course, by 
his attempt to cultivate the commons. 


23A New-Yeers gift for the parliament and armie, 
pp. 383 and 386; Fire in the bush, p. 4096. 
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things common.” This was “‘a vexation”’ 
to the Serpent, and he sought to suppress 
this community. Whereupon the Lord, in 
order that “‘covetous, wise and lordly 
flesh” might demonstrate misery to be 
the only result of self-seeking ends, gave 
“this Beast a toleration to rule 42 
months, or a time, times, and dividing 
time.’*4 Viewed in this light, all subse- 
quent history and especially the history 
of England became illuminated as a 
phase of the great universal struggle of 
the Serpent in mankind for “propriety.’”s 

In the utopia of the Diggers, the “‘ King 
of Righteousness” was to rule in every 
man; buying and selling were to cease; 
distinctions of mine and thine would dis- 
appear; people no longer would ‘work 
for hire’’ or “give hire’; everyone would 
“work in love: one with and for another; 
and eat bread together, as being members 
of one household.” The necessities of all 
would be supplied from a common store- 
house to which all would contribute the 
products of their labor. There would be 
no beggars, no tears, no complaining, no 
oppression. Laws, lawyers, prisons, en- 
gines of punishment—even government 
itselfi—would be unnecessary, for “every 
one shal know the Law, and every one 
shal obey the Law, for it shal be writ in 
every ones heart.’’ The only governor 
will be Christ; and the only magistracy 
“the love of Christ in us,” constraining 
“fall men to do his will.’ 

Winstanley’s social optimism, it is ob- 
vious, rested ultimately upon an expec- 
tation that human nature would be com- 
pletely transformed. In the ideal society, 


24 New law of righteousnes, p. 204. 

28 True Levellers standard advanced, pp. 259 and 
261; An appeal to the house of commons, p. 303; New- 
Yeers gift, pp. 355 and 385. 


26 New law of righteousnes, pp. 183, 184-85, 190- 
gt, and 198; A letter to the Lord Fairfax, pp. 282 and 
284; Fire in the bush, pp. 472-73. 


all was dependent upon mankind’s being 
restored to the “innocencie”’ and “‘plaine- 
heartedness”’ which prevailed before the 
Fall. The evils of life—war, misery, pov- 
erty, crime, fear, sorrow—all were due to 
the power of Satan in men’s lives—a 
power expressing itself in covetousness 
and pride and resulting in the tyranny of 
kings, the pretensions of the clergy, the 
enclosures of the landlords, the thieving 
art of the merchants, and the chicanery 
of the lawyers. Hence, for any change to 
occur in social institutions, the power of 
Satan must first be extirpated in men’s 
hearts; and this could be accomplished 
only by the direct action of a personal 
God.?7 

To seek the blessed community by po- 
litical action was, therefore, irrelevant; 
practical economic experiments were be- 
side the point; an appeal to an individ- 
ual’s sense of decency was futile and 
naive. Only the “Lord God Almighty” 
could do this great work, and he could do 
it only by changing “‘all things unto his 
own nature.’”* Ideas of revolt were far 
from Winstanley’s mind. Man could do 
nothing but wait—wait with meekness, 
patience, and quietness, until the Lord 
‘“‘make forth himself in you.’’? Redemp- 
tion could be hindered and delayed by a 
failure to wait receptively upon the 
Lord, but man had no positive role to 
play in speeding the restoration. It is 
“the arm of the Lord onely,”’ Winstanley 

27 The God whom Winstanley on occasion called 
“Reason” was an intensely personal deity, with 
whom man could enter into intimate communion, 
who spoke to man directly, who intervened in the af- 


fairs of the world, and who was tremendously con- 
cerned about the everyday activities of men. 


28 4 watch-word to the City of London, p. 332. Cf. 
New law of righteousnes, pp. 186-87. 


29 New law of righteousnes, pp. 182-83. “Every 
son and daughter’ must “wait with patience and 
quietnesse of spirit under all temptations, till the 
Fathers turn come, according to his own appoint- 
ment to rule in flesh” (ibid., p. 178). 
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constantly affirmed, that “‘shall bring 
these mighty things to passe.”3° 

Not only was human nature to be 
completely transformed; an even more 
startling change was to take place. The 
earth itself would be restored to its pris- 
tine glory. The barren places would be- 
come fertile, thorns and briars would dis- 
appear, violent storms would cease. 
These distempers of nature had been 
caused by the corruption of the flesh of 
evil men that infected the earth as their 
bodies decayed in the grave. The poison, 
in turn, was transmitted to the plants 
and, through them, to the animals that 
fed upon the plants. With the millen- 
nium all this would be changed. The 
source of infection would be gone, and 
the existing corruption “shall be re- 
moved from the Creation, Fire, Water, 
Earth, and Air.”’ At that time, writes 
Winstanley: “‘The warm sun wil thaw the 
frost, and make the sap to bud out of 
every tender plant... . the tender grasse 
wil cover the earth, the Spirit wil cover 
al places with the abundance of fruit... . ; 
The voice of mourning shall be heard no 
more, the birds shall sing merrily on every 
bough.” 


3° Tbid., p. 153. Cf. pp. 187 and 205. A failure to 
‘“‘wait”’ could delay only the preliminary breaking- 
forth of the light. On the day of judgment ‘mens 
unbelief” could no longer hinder the ‘‘work of Right- 
eousnesse”’ (ibid., p. 186). As a skilled controversial- 
ist, Winstanley always sought to anticipate his op- 
ponent’s objections. Consequently, he sometimes 
was led into apparent contradictions, as in his dis- 
cussion as to what would be done in the event that 
some stubborn and perverse soul might survive the 
day of the Lord. Theoretically his beastly nature 
could not survive, but Winstanley was willing to 
suggest what would be done if the impossible should 
occur (ibid., pp. 191-92, 195, 197-98, and 205). 


3 [bid., pp. 169-70, 186, and 207-8. In any spe- 
cific passage, it is frequently difficult to tell whether 
Winstanley meant his imagery to be taken literally 
or anagogically. According to the classic Christian 
tradition, which was followed by the seventeenth- 
century millenarians, each passage of Scripture was 


The new order, then, was to be 
brought about “by the universall spread- 
ing of divine power,” transforming man- 
kind and renewing the earth. It was not, 
however, to be a long, drawn-out proc- 
ess. Winstanley was emphatic on this 
point. It will occur “‘as speedily as the 
Midianites Army was destroyed, and 
Sodom and Gomorrah burned. ... . Baby- 
lon shall fall in one hour, Israel shall rise 
in one hour,” and the “covetous op- 
pressing Tyrants of the Earth” will 
tumble from power “‘on a sudden like a 
great tree that is undermined at the 
root.”’* This was the hope he held forth 
to the oppressed and the dispossessed of 
his day. 


Ill 


Winstanley’s activity in cultivating 
the commons placed against the mil- 
lenarian background of his thought has 
constituted a mystifying paradox to his- 
torians. If the new order was dependent 
upon God’s decision, why should Win- 
stanley embark upon a program of prac- 
tical action? Varied answers have been 
given to this question. According to 
some, the chiliastic language was a mere 
“cloak”’ or ‘‘subterfuge”’ to conceal revo- 
lutionary designs. According to others, 
when Winstanley began his digging, his 
eschatological hope had begun to fade, 
and during the succeeding months it 
rapidly receded into the background. 


subject to a fourfold interpretation—literal, alle- 
gorical, tropological, and anagogical. When inter- 
preted anagogically, mountains became “the 
mighty,” valleys “the humble,” briars “the wicked,” 
the good grain “the saints,’ etc. In some places 
Winstanley’s meaning is obviously figurative, in 
other places literal, and in some he seems to have 
had both a literal and figurative meaning in mind. 
There was no question in his mind, however, as to 
the wastelands blossoming and yielding abundant 
harvests (ibid., p. 199). 


32 [bid., p. 186; New-Yeers gift, p. 390. 
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Still others have felt that the digging en- 
terprise was an effort to anticipate God’s 
act of redemption and thus constituted 
an alternative method for the realization 
of the new society. Another solution 
would be to conclude that Winstanley 
regarded the digging project as an in- 
terim procedure designed to secure im- 
mediate benefits prior to the time when 
God should act, recognizing, of course, 
that his perfect society in which “‘every- 
one will do as they would be done by” 
could not be achieved without divine in- 
tervention. 

These answers to the problem posed 
by the apparent paradox in Winstan- 
ley’s thought are of varying worth, but 
none of them can be accepted as an ade- 
quate explanation. We have no reason to 
suspect that Winstanley was insincere in 
his use of millenarian imagery. We have 
scarcely more reason to suppose that his 
millenarian expectations were diminish- 
ing. Nor can we be satisfied with the ex- 
planation that the cultivation of the 
common land constituted either an al- 
ternative or interim procedure. As we 
have seen, Winstanley contemplated no 
extended period to elapse before the con- 
summation of the new community. The 
half-day of the Beast was already expir- 
ing; the day of the Lord was at hand; its 
coming would not long be delayed. Man- 
kind was to wait patiently and quietly for 
its appearance. 

The idea of digging had originated in 
a trance, which Winstanley describes as 
follows: ‘“‘I heard these words, Worke to- 
gether. Eat bread together; declare this all 
abroad. Likewise I heard these words. 
Whosoever it is that labours in the earth, 
for any person or persons, that lifts up 
themselves as Lords and Rulers over 
others ...., The hand of the Lord shall 
be upon that labourer: I the Lord have 


spoke it and I will do it: Declare this all . 


abroad.’’33 A few pages later, Winstanley 
reports: 


I have now obeyed the command of the Spirit 
that bid me declare this all abroad, and I have 
declared it, and I will declare it by word of 
mouth, I have now declared it by my pen. And 
when the Lord doth shew unto me the place and 
manner, how he wil have us that are called com- 
mon people, to manure and work upon the com- 
mon Lands, I will then go forth and declare it in 
my action, to eat my bread with the sweat of my 
brows, without either giving or taking hire, 
looking upon the Land as freely mine as an- 
others.34 


Anyone at all familiar with biblical 
thought will immediately recognize this 
declaration by action as an “‘eschatologi- 
cal sign.’’35 Even if Ezekiel’s oft-repeated 
refrain, ‘‘I the Lord have spoken it and I 
will do it,’’ were lacking, it still would be 
obvious that the purpose of declaring the 
revelation by action was not to do some- 
thing but to say something.* 


33 New law of righteousnes, p. 190. 


34 Tbid., p. 194 (the italics are mine). Cf. Watch- 
word to the City of London, pp. 315-10. 


35 An eschatological sign is usually either an event 
or an act whose purpose is to proclaim the will of 
God. It is a prophecy of what God will do. It is a 
pledge or an earnest of that which is to come. Fre- 
quently it is a demonstration of divine power which 
guarantees the existence of that which is to be, as 
well as the certainty of its coming. When an individ- 
ual performs a sign, in obedience to a command of 
God, he becomes either an instrument by which 
God announces his purposes to the world, a witness 
to the divine power, or both. For a discussion of the 
deeds and sayings of Jesus as “eschatological signs,” 
see Martin Drsetius, The Sermon on the Mount 
(New York, 1940), pp. 63, 82, 101, and 131-35. 


36This is made explicit in Watch-word to the 
City of London, pp. 315-16. After relating how he 
had obeyed the command to declare his revelation 
by declaring it verbally and in writing, he continues: 
“Yet my mind was not at rest because nothing was 
acted. <.... Within a little time I was made obedient 
to the word in that particular likewise; for I tooke 
my spade and went and broke the ground upon 
Georgehill in Surrey, thereby declaring freedome to 
the Creation, and that the earth must be set free 
from intanglements of Lords and Landlords, and 
that it shall become a common Treasury to all.” 
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The true Levellers standard advanced 
contains Winstanley’s only extended dis- 
cussion of his purpose in digging on St. 
George’s Hill.37 It was done, he says, as 
an act of obedience to a divine command, 
as a declaration of the divine will, as a 
demonstration of divine power, as a wit- 
ness to the work of restoration God was 
to effect, as a fulfilment of scriptural 
prophecy, as a warning to the wicked, 
and as a test of sincerity. Winstanley’s 
“third” reason—the fulfilment of the 
prophecies of Scripture—offers a clue as 
to the source from which he derived his 
idea of digging, for it directs our atten- 
tion to the Book of Ezekiel. 

The Book of Ezekiel, more than any 
other book in the Bible, seems to have 
provided the ideational pattern and pro- 
gram of the Diggers; and the thirty-sixth 
chapter, containing the promise of 
Israel’s restoration, might well have been 
their charter.** Ezekiel, of course, had 
been sent by God “for a sign unto the 
house of Israel” (Ezek. 12:6), and he 
was constantly directed to proclaim his 
message to them in the form of signs. He 
was told to say unto the Israelites: “I am 
your sign: Like as I have done, so shall it 
be done unto them [you]” (Ezek. 12:11). 
In his exposition of the purpose of dig- 
ging, Winstanley cites a passage from the 
twenty-fourth chapter of Ezekiel:% 
“Thus shall Ezekiel be unto you a sign; 
according to all that he hath done shall 
ye do: when this cometh, then shall ye 

37 Pp. 257-64. Although he arranges his material 
under six headings, he does not do it very success- 
fully. He has difficulty in restraining himself from 
making all his points at once. The discussion, there- 


fore, is somewhat disorganized, confused, and far 
from systematic. 


38 Cited by Winstanley in An humble request 
to the ministers of both universities, p. 426. Daniel and 
Revelation were, perhaps, more fertile sources of 
imagery, and the seventh- and eighth-century 
prophets were utilized extensively. 


39 True Levellers standard advanced, p. 260. 


know that I am the Lord... . ; so shalt 
thou be a sign unto them; and they shall 
know that I am the Lord” (Ezek. 24:24 
and 27). If.one places this apparent com- 
mand beside the promise in the thirty- 
sixth chapter that the wastelands would 
be tilled and would become like the Gar- 
den of Eden in the day of restoration, the 
eschatological character of the digging 
becomes obvious.*? 

One of the most interesting reasons 
Winstanley gives for the digging venture 
is that it would provide a demonstration 
of divine power. Although the “Earth, in 
view of Flesh, be very barren,” we will 
“trust the Spirit for a blessing.’’ And he 
writes also: “‘Let the earth see... . to 
whom the Lord gives the blessing. . . . . 
Whether they that hold a civil propriety, 
saying, This is mine... ., or those that 
hold a common right, saying, The earth 
is ours. Let both sides waite with pa- 
tience on the.Lord, to see who he 
blessed.’’** Had not the Lord said: “I 
will make them and the places round 
about my hill a blessing. .... And the 
tree of the field shall yield its fruit, and 
the earth shall yield its increase. ... ; 
and they shall know that I am the Lord” 
(Ezek. 34:26-27)? 

An equally interesting function of the 
digging was to provide a test of sincerity. 
God had told Ezekiel: ‘“[The people] 


4° Added confirmation for the use of such a sign, 
so the Diggers would have thought, was to be found 
in the practice of the apostolic community as record- 
ed in the Book of Acts: “And fear came upon every 
soul: and many wonders and signs were done through 
the apostles. And all that believed were together, 
and had all things common,” etc. (Acts 2: 43-44). 
A similar use of signs is to be found among the early 
Quakers. Their practice of going naked asa sign was 
derived from Isa. 20: 3, which tells of Isaiah walking 
naked “for a sign,” and from various passages in 
Ezekiel as well. 


4* True Levellers standard advanced, p. 260; New 
law of righteousnes, p. 196; Watch-word to the City of 
London, p. 327. 
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sit before thee as my people, and they 
hear thy words, but do them not; for 
with their mouth they show much love, 
but their heart goeth after gain. And, lo, 
thou art unto them as a very lovely song 
of one that hath a pleasant voice.... ; 
for they hear thy words, but do them 
not” (Ezek. 33:31-32). Mere talk with- 
out corresponding action was, then, a 
mark of the Beast. Truth must be acted. 
Talking of love is no love. A righteous 
heart shall be known, not by his words, 
but by his actions. To say and not to do 
is a badge of hypocrisy. So said Winstan- 
ley, and the purpose of the digging was to 
test the sincerity of the Christian’s pro- 
fessions. ‘‘By our hands truth is de- 
clar’d,” affirmed Winstanley, and then 
continued in rhyme: 
This tryal may our God see good 
to try, not us, but you; 
That your profession of the Truth, 
may prove either false or true. 


There were varying possible stages of 
response to this test for those who wished 
to escape the wrath to come. The only 
truly righteous response, of course, was 
to disown the landlords, join in the com- 
munal tilling of the common land, and 
thereby honor the Spirit and advance 
the work of restoration by bearing wit- 
ness to the Light. Those who continued 
to lift up the Curse by working for hire 
participated in the work of unrighteous- 
ness, and the hand of the Lord would fall 
upon them. A second possible response is 
that made by those who are unable to 
participate personally in the work of 
righteousness but who further it by offer- 
ing their moneys and opening their treas- 
uries. They shall receive mercy. Finally, 
a dispensation of a sort will be granted to 
those who are passive and offer no oppo- 
sition to the digging. But those who ac- 
tively hinder and oppress the Diggers as 


42 New-Yeers gift, p. 394. 


they work together in righteousness shall 
be dealt with by the strong hand and 
stretched-out arm of the Lord. But what- 
ever the response, men “shall be left 
without excuse in the day of Judgement,” 
because their professions have been put 
to the test.*3 

The major purpose of the digging, to 
be sure, was more fundamental. It was 
to declare the divine desire, intention, 
and purpose, and thereby warn the 
wicked and bring assurance to the 
righteous. The fact that the Spirit had 
risen up in these first-born sons and 
daughters of the restoration, the fact that 
they had obeyed the Lord of Hosts who 
had revealed himself in them and to 
them, the fact that they had “‘cast off 
that oppression and outward bondage 
which the Creation groans under, as 
much as in us lies’ —was a warrant, an 
earnest, a pledge that redemption would 
come and that it would not be long de- 
layed. “This spirit of freedome being 
rising up in some already... . gives 
those bodies as pledges, that he will rise 
up in the whole and restore all mankinde 
to himselfe.’’4 

Actually, the digging project and the 
hostility it engendered were interpreted 
by Winstanley as the beginning of the 
“pitched battaile between the Lamb and 
the Dragon.” These two powers are striv- 
ing ‘“‘in the heart of every single man” 
and make ‘“‘men strive in opposition one 
against the other.”’ These strivings will 
not cease “‘till the Dragon be cast out, 
and his judgement and downfall hastens 
apace, therefore let the righteous hearts 
wait with patience upon the Lord, to see 

43 True Levellers standard advanced, pp. 257, 260, 
262, and 264-66; New law of righteousnes, pp. 199- 


201; Watch-word to the City of London, p. 317; A letter 
taken at Wellingborough, p. 440. 


44 True Levellers standard advanced, pp. 256, 257- 
60, and 263; Letter to the Lord Fairfax, p. 281; Fire 
in the bush, p. 487. 
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what end he makes of all the confused 
hurley burleys of the world.’’4 

The Diggers, we may conclude, did not 
conceive of their venture as a means of 
effecting social change or as a way of 
gaining desired ends. They did not think 
of the practice of Christian love as a 
method for the achievement of the good 
society; rather, their intention was to 
live now as all will live after the restora- 
tion. They were bearing witness to the 
new life to come. Having done that, they 
waited for God to act. “I... . have de- 
clared ... . the whole light of that truth 
revealed to me by the word of the Lord,” 
wrote Winstanley. ‘“‘I shall now wait to 
see his hand, to do his own work in what 
time, and by what instruments he 
pleases.” Elsewhere he declares: “I have 
Writ, I have Acted, I have Peace: and 
now | must wait to see the Spirit do his 
own work in the hearts of others, and 
whether England shall be the first Land, 
or some other, wherein Truth shall sit 
down in triumph.’’ 

The peace they experienced in their 
hearts was the final justification of the 
digging. They had been obedient to the 
Light, and a sweet contentment pervad- 
ed their spirits. Although “we have but a 
dish of roots and bread for our food,” 
nevertheless “‘we have peace in our 
hearts, and quiet rejoycing in our work, 
and [are] filled with sweet content”; and 
this fact ‘‘does incourage us to go on in 
this work.” Neither prison nor death 
shall ‘‘startle’’ us, while we are about the 
Spirit’s work. “We have bin made to sit 
down and count what it may cost us 
...., and we know the full sum, and are 
resolved to give all that we have to buy 
this Pearl which we see in the Field.’’47 


45 Letter to the Lord Fairfax, pp. 281-82. 

46 W atch-word to the City of London, p. 337; New- 
Yeers gift, p. 395. 

47 True Levellers standard advanced, pp. 262-63. 


IV 


Much of the confusion with regard to 
what the Diggers hoped to accomplish by 
their digging is due to the fact that the 
larger part of their literature is devoted 
to a plea for toleration that they might 
continue to dig as witnesses of the Lord. 
This plea has been misinterpreted as a 
positive program for the reconstruction 
of society, but they actually wanted only 
a liberty and freedom to work together 
as a “‘sign” upon what they regarded as 
communal property. The point at issue 
was the use of the commons and waste- 
lands, and they based their claim to the 
use of these lands on a fourfold argument 
—theological, constitutional, moral, and 
practical.* 

The theological argument was con- 
structed on both philosophical and bib- 
lical grounds. From what we would call 
the “‘philosophical” point of view, Win- 
stanley was convinced that every person 
had a “‘creation-right”’ to the earth, for 
it had been made a “‘common treasury” 
for all mankind. But the validity of this 
insight was not dependent upon his own 
intuitive apprehension or reflection. It 
had been revealed to him by the Spirit, 
but it was corroborated by the “plain 
Text of Scripture,” which teaches that 
the ‘‘creation-right”” was bestowed upon 
man in the beginning and was confirmed 
by covenant to Noah and his seed and to 
Abraham and his seed. The Bible, there- 
fore, “gives a full warrant to all poore 
men, to build them houses, and plant 
corne upon the Commons and unnur- 
turedland...., being the right of their 
creation.’’4? 

48 Their plea for toleration, citing the reasons 
why they should be permitted to dig the commons, 


was the major emphasis of all their publications sub- 
sequent to The true Levellers standard advanced. 


49 A declaration from the poor oppressed people of 
England, p. 276; Humble request, pp. 423-24 and 428. 
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The constitutional argument—an ef- 
fort to prove that the common people 
had a “‘legal,’”’ as well as a ‘“‘creation-,” 
right to the land—was somewhat more 
involved. Since the Scriptures confirm 
the fact that all minkind had a “‘creation- 
right” to the earth, it is evident that in- 
dividual property rights were introduced 
by murder and theft and are dependent 
upon the laws of conquest. In England 
private ownership of land was the in- 
novation of William the Conqueror and 
has been maintained since that time by 
the Norman power. When the monarchy 
was cast out, however, all rights depend- 
ent upon Norman laws were wiped out, 
and the earth reverted to its rightful 
condition as a ‘“‘common treasury” for 
all. Parliament, furthermore, had given 
recognition to the right of the people to 
the land by declaring England to be a 
“free commonwealth’’; and a free com- 
monwealth was a meaningless term un- 
less it meant free access to the land in 
order to gain a livelihood.‘ 

The common land, as the name im- 
plies, had remained as a residuary posses- 
sion of the common people during the 
period of the Conqueror’s rule. Neverthe- 
less, this right had been partially sub- 
verted, for certain restrictions surround- 
ed its use. But if the abolition of the 
kingly power had freed all the land of 
England from private ownership, then 
certainly that same act removed the re- 
strictions upon the use of the commons 
by the poor, so long as they did not ex- 
clude anyone who wished to join them 
in the communal tilling of the soil.** 


5° Appeal to the house of commons, pp. 307 and 
310; New-Yeers gift, p. 355; Humble request, pp. 429- 
31. 


st New law of righteousnes, p. 196; Declaration from 
the poor oppressed people, p. 273; Robert CosTER, A 
mite cast into the common treasury, reprinted in 
SABINE, The works of Gerrard Winstanley, p. 656. 


The events of the Civil War were also 
involved in Winstanley’s moral argu- 
ment. At the beginning of the war, par- 
liament had said in effect to the common 
people: “‘Come and help us against the 
King that enslaves us... . and we will 
make you a free people”’; “Give us your 
taxes, free quarter, excise, and adventure 
your lives with us to cast out the op- 
pressour Charles, and wee will make yow 
a free people.’’** The common people had 
responded “with purse and person” and 
had joined wholeheartedly with parlia- 
ment in casting off the Norman yoke. 
The fruits of the victory, however, had 
been garnered exclusively by the gentry, 
while the poor were “worse able to live 
than before.”’ Such a situation was mani- 
festly unjust. “If I adventure my life, and 
the fruit of my labour, equal with you, 
and obtain what we strive for; it is both 
Equity and Reason, that I should equal- 
ly divide the Spoil with you, and not you 
to have all, and I none.’”’ The commoners 
had been promised that they would be 
made a “free people,” but they were not 
free ‘‘so long as’ they “‘lie under poverty, 
and must not be suffered to plant the 
commons and waste land”’ for their live- 
lihood. Actually, there was a contract 
between parliament and people, con- 
firmed by performance, by which the 
common people had a valid claim to the 
use of the commons. “‘Wee have bought 
it,’ Winstanley wrote to Fairfax, ‘by 
our blood and money.’’s3 


52 New-Yeers gift, p. 370; Two letters to Lord Fair- 
fax, p. 347. 

53 Appeal to the house of commons, p. 306; Two 
letters to Lord Fairfax, p. 347; New-Yeers gift, pp. 
371 and 373. The insistence that the ‘“spoyl” be 
shared by those who supported the war by “purse” 
as well as by those who supported it in “person”’ is 
evidence of a soldier-civilian conflict. The soldiers 
were carrying on organized agitation for compensa- 
tion, but Winstanley insists that “the Souldiery 
ought not in equity to have all, nor the other people 
that paid them to have all; but the spoyl ought to 
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Parliament and the people, however, 
had “‘not only joyned persons and purses 
together, but ....they took the Na- 
tionall Covenant, with joynt consent to- 
gether.” In the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, they had sworn ‘‘to endeavour a 
Reformation according to the Word of 
God, which Reformation is to restore us 
to that Primitive freedom in the earth, in 
which the earth was first made and given 
to the sons of men, and that is to be a 
common treasury to all.” If parliament 
and the Council of War refuse to carry 
through this reformation, they “wil be 
proved double hypocrites; First, to Al- 
mighty God, in breaking Covenant with 
him, for in his Name you made the Cove- 
nant. Secondly, to men, in breaking 
Covenant with them, for the matter of 
the Covenant was the freedom, peace, 
and safety of the people of England, tak- 
ing in all sorts of people.” The Diggers, 
however, will be content to “‘let the Free- 
holders have their freedom to work quiet- 
ly in their Inclosures,” if the common 


‘people are allowed to have the Commons 


and waste lands quiet to themselves.” 
The very least parliament can do is to 
let the poor “‘dig”’ in peace.*4 

If the plea of the Diggers for tolera- 
tion should be ignored, declares Win- 
stanley, parliament will be taking “‘part 
with such as have been either flat ene- 
mies, or ambidexterous all along the wars, 
and will cast out such as have been your 
true friends.” By so doing, he tells them: 


You pull the guilt of King Charles his blood 
upon your own heads; for then it will appear to 


be divided between them that stay’d at home, and 
them that went to Warr” (ibid., p. 371). 


54 Watch-word to the City of London, p. 325; Ap- 
peal to the house of commons, pp. 305 and 306. Later, 
when the agitation began over the disposal of the 
crown and confiscated lands, the Diggers set for- 
ward a claim to those lands (New-Yeers gift, pp. 363 
and 371). 


the view of all men, That you cut off the Kings 
head, that you might establish your selves in his 
Chair of Government. .... Let it not be said 
in the ears of posterity, That the Gentry of Eng- 
land assembled in Parliament, proved Cove- 
nant-breakers ....to God, and the Common 
people, after their own turn was served; and 
killed the King for his power and government, 
as a thief kils a true man for his money. I do 
not say you have done so, but for shame dally 
no longer, . . . . let the poor oppressed go free.ss 


Winstanley’s practical argument for 
toleration rested upon three major con- 
tentions: the Diggers were not revolu- 
tionaries to be feared, their digging 
would provide certain immediate and 
obvious benefits, and finally those who 
persisted in opposing them would re- 
ceive “‘like for like” in the day of judg- 
ment. 

The Diggers took care to assure the 
authorities that there was “no intent of 
Tumult or Fighting” in their activity. 
On the contrary, they were a meek, 
harmless, inoffensive company, who hat- 
ed no one and wished well to all. They 
constituted, therefore, no threat to the 
public peace and offered no reason for 
alarm or cause for fear. Furthermore, as 
Winstanley hastened to make clear, they 
had no intention of infringing upon ex- 
isting property rights. They would re- 
strict their digging to the common and 
wasteland and would not interfere with 
the right of the freeholders to the land 
within their enclosures. 

As the months went by and opposition 
became more intense, the Diggers began 
to point out the material benefits that 
would accrue to the nation if they were 
allowed to continue the cultivation of the 
commons. They portrayed their work as 
something of a universal panacea: prices 
would be reduced, famine prevented, 
poverty wiped out, crime eliminated, 
prisons emptied, discontent quieted, and 


55 A ppeal to the house of commons, pp. 307-8. 
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the nation strengthened; and the con- 
stant complaints and endless appeals to 
parliament for relief would be brought to 
an end.® On the other hand, if liberty 
were not granted, a very great danger to 
the state would result: the people would 
begin to ‘“‘mutter” against the govern- 
ment, they would never “trust the fair 
words of a Parliament any more,” and 
“the Gentry of England assembled in 
Parliament” will find themselves in a 
precarious position.‘7 

Finally, the point is made again and 
again that the Diggers should be given 
freedom to dig because ‘‘judgement from 
the most High sleepeth not.” The time 
“is very near” when Christ will rise in 
judgment, and “his appearance will be 
with power.” It would be well for all to 
remember that on that day the Diggers 
will be ‘“‘lively witnesses... . against 
....all that have and may so furiously 
oppose us; and rebelliously fight against 
the Prince of Peace.” Winstanley warns: 
“‘O ye Rulers of the earth, . . . . be wise, 
scorn not the Councell of the poor, least 
you be whipt with your own rod.’’* 


V 


Winstanley had embarked upon the 
digging venture with high hopes. The 
end of the Beast’s reign was very near. 
The millennium was about to be in- 
augurated by swift and decisive divine 
intervention. Nothing could obstruct 


s¢ This argument from expediency is briefly stated 
in Winstanley’s second letter to Fairfax (pp. 348- 
49), in CosTER’s Mite cast into the common treasury 
(SABINE, op. cit., pp. 656-57), and in the final perora- 
tion to the collective An appeale to all Englishmen 
(pp. 414-15). There is no indication that it ever 
bulked large in their thinking; it was no more than 
a mere utilitarian argument. 


s7 Appeal to the house of commons, pp. 306-8. 


88 New-Yeers gift, pp. 389-91; The bloudie and 
unchristian acting of William Star and John Taylor, 


p. 296. 


God’s imminent display of power, and 
England was destined to be the tenth 
part of Babylon that would be first to 
fall from the Beast. As time passed and 
the digging encountered increasing dif- 
ficulties, Winstanley’s optimistic expec- 
tations began to diminish. God would 
ultimately triumph, but perverse and 
stubborn flesh could delay his victory. 
“Tt shall take root,” he said, ‘before 
many years passe over Englands head,” 
but “I can set no time.’’’® England, to be 
sure, had been given the initial oppor- 
tunity to embrace the righteous rule of 
God; but it was possible that the signal 
honor of being the first-fruit of the res- 
toration might go by default to some 
other nation.°° 

In the beginning the Diggers had not 
worried greatly about the means by 
which they would maintain themselves 
while digging. By cutting and selling 
wood from the common land, they had 
thought that they could provide food for 
themselves until “the first Crop comes 


up,’ but when they were prevented 


from harvesting what little they had 
been able to plant, their situation became 
critical. Their circular appeal for help, 
seized at Wellingborough in April 1650, 
reported that “their work is like to flagge 
and droppe’’; it is ‘ready to die again for 
want of help..... If you hear hereafter 
that there was a people appeared to 
stand up to advance publique freedome 
...., and yet these men and their pub- 
lique work was crushed, because they 


59 Humble request, p. 432. 


60 “Q) England, England, would God thou didst 
know the things that belong to thy peace before they 
be hid from thine eyes: The Spirit of Righteousness 
hath striven with thee, and doth yet strive with thee, 
and yet there is hope. Come in thou England, sub- 
mit to Righteousness before the voice go out” (New- 
Veers gift, p. 395). 

6 Declaration from the poor oppressed people, pp. 
272-74. 
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wanted assistance....to keep them 
alive;....if....you had monies in 
your hands, and would not part with any 
of it...., therefore you deservedly 
Grone under Tyranny and no Saviour 
appeares.” Actually, at about the time 
the letter was seized, the digging had 
come to an end. 

An humble request to the ministers of 
both universities and to all lawyers in every 
Inns-a-court, published in April 1650, 
was Winstanley’s valedictory appeal in 
behalf of the digging; and it was, in real- 
ity, a confession that “‘self-loving flesh” 
had “‘for the present trod our weak flesh 
down.” Yet the venture was not without 
results: it had put the pretensions of 
professing Christians to the test, and 
they would be without excuse in the day 
of judgment. ‘‘This work of digging, be- 
ing freedom, or the appearance of Christ 
in the earth hath tried the Priests and 
professors to the uttermost, and hath 
ripped up the bottom of their Religion, 
and proves it meere witchcraft, and co- 
sonage;.... when the Lamb turnes into 
the Lion, they will remember what they 
have done, and mourne..... We have 
declared our Testimony, and now let 
freedom and bondage strive who shall 
rule in Mankind.” 

Within a few months, Winstanley sent 
to the printer a tract in which his bitter- 
ness of spirit overflowed.4 It was ad- 
dressed ‘“‘To the Severall Societies of 
People, Called Churches, in the Presby- 
terian, Independent, or any Other Forme 


62 Letter taken at Wellingborough, pp. 439-49. 


63 P. 437. 

64 For a discussion of the dating of Fire in the 
bush, see SABINE, pp. 443-44, and PETEGORSKY, p. 
148. The logical development of Winstanley’s 
thought revealed in Fire in the bush rules out the 
possibility of positing an earlier date than that indi- 
cated on the title-page. Especially significant in con- 
firming this fact is the absence of the use of the 
word “Reason” as a name for God. 


of Profession,” and the introductory 
epistle closes with a scathing exhorta- 
tion: ‘‘He that hath eares to heare, let 
him heare, he that is filthie, let him be 
filthy still, till he be cast out as dung and 
unsavory salt.’ While Fire in the bush 
does not mention the unhappy attempt 
at cultivating the commons, the parties 
responsible for the ignominious end of 
that venture are paraded before the read- 
er and scornfully indicted. 

John Platt, rector of West Horsley, 
had taken the lead in marshaling the lo- 
cal opposition to the digging; and it is 
the clergy and the “professors” of reli- 
gion who are the primary objects of Win- 
stanley’s bitter indictment.” When Win- 
stanley’s thinking had begun to be col- 
ored by an economic concern, he had ar- 
rived at the conviction that the clergy 
were the creation and tools of the “‘king- 
ly power’’; now he reversed himself and 
adopted once more his earlier position. 
“The chiefe Beast is the Clergy.” It is 
“the most dreadful and terrible Beast” 
who bred the other Beasts—kingly pow- 
er, legal power, and the thieving art of 
buying and selling.* 

While Winstanley’s wrath was chiefly 
directed against those from whom much 
might be expected because of their pro- 
fessions, he still retains his old animosity 
toward the merchants, landlords, and 
lawyers. In addition, a new antagonism 
toward the soldiers appears,” as well as 
a new hostility toward the Common- 
wealth government. Formerly, Winstan- 
ley had pled with parliament and the 
great officers of the army to keep their 
engagements and to effect a thorough- 


6s Fire in the bush, p. 448. 


66 Tbid., pp. 445-48, 456-58, 463, 466, 467-68, 
469, and 474-76. 


67 Tbid., pp. 466-68. 
68 Tbid., pp. 467, 471, and 492. 
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going reformation. Now this hope had 
vanished, and he tells them that they 
too are to be overthrown.” 

His disillusionment, however, was not 
long-lived. Within less than a year, gov- 
ernment policy under Cromwell had 
taken a more favorable turn, and Win- 
stanley was encouraged to present to the 
general a proposal he had been consider- 
ing ever since the digging project had be- 
gun to go wrong.’° This proposal was set 
forth in The law of freedom in a platform, 
and it represents the adoption by Win- 
stanley of a new program for the realiza- 
tion of his communist utopia. 


VI 


While the digging project was being 
carried forward, a somewhat similar mil- 
lenarian movement was developing 
among the Baptists and Independents. 
Like the Diggers, the Fifth Monarchists 
capitalized upon the frustrated hopes of 
the Levellers. Beginning in Norfolk, 
early in 1649, the Fifth Monarchy move- 
ment spread rapidly both within the 
army and without. In 1651, directly after 
the battle of Worcester, representations 
in behalf of the Fifth Monarchy program 
began to be made to Cromwell; and since 
he received the suggestions with some 
show of interest, Fifth Monarchist hopes 
ran high for a few short weeks. Cromwell, 
however, was not yet ready to give seri- 
ous consideration to their proposal. It 
soon was apparent that he contemplated 
no move in the direction they sought; 
and by the latter part of December, the 
Fifth Monarchy leaders decided that ap- 
peals to the government should cease. In- 
stead, they placed their complete trust in 


% Tbid., pp. 464, 471-72, and 492. 


7° Law of freedom in a platform or true magistracy 
restored, p. 509. The dedicatory epistle is dated 
November 5, 1651. 


the Lord, whom they besought to speed 
the coming of Christ’s kingdom by re- 
moving unfit magistrates from office, by 
ending the divisions among the saints, 
and by stirring up parliament, army, and 
people to keep their engagements.” 

The apocalyptic message of the Fifth 
Monarchists followed the generally ac- 
cepted pattern of biblical interpretation. 
But, unlike most of the millenarians, 
who were content to discuss the time and 
circumstances of the ‘‘second-coming” 
and then to wait patiently for it to occur, 
the Fifth Monarchy men had a positive 
program to be put into effect by the 
saints. The point at which they departed 
from the prevailing millenarianism of the 
time was their conviction that the saints 
had the responsibility of making straight 
a highway for the Lord’s return by re- 
shaping the existing government to con- 
form as closely as possible to divine re- 
quirements. Such a remodeling involved, 
among other things, the abolition of 
tithes, the substitution of the law of God 
for the existing laws, and the holding of 
office by none but godly men. These 
things having been done, the Lord would 
then return to rule in righteousness as 
king.” 

The immediate duty of the saints was 
clear. They must draw out of Scripture 
the godly frame of government and ad- 
monish the authorities to adopt it. If 
their advice went unheeded, the Fifth 
Monarchists were confident that the 


71 BROWN, Pp. I9. 


72 Peter Chamberlen described in glowing terms 
the happy state of affairs that would result: “Then 
shall the Oppressor cease and no more complaining 
be heard in the streets. Taxes should be no more. And 
Trade and industry should abound..... The poor 
should have bread, and the Army no more in Arrears. 
Prison doors should be open and Debtors satisfied 
without Arrests .... then peace and safety, plenty 
and prosperity, should overflow the land”’ (ibid., p. 
25). 
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Lord would overturn the government 
and would continue to overturn succeed- 
ing governments until one arose which 
would do his work. Their confidence, in 
this respect, was based upon a passage 
from Ezekiel—a passage which became 
their rallying-cry: “‘Thus saith the Lord 
God; Remove the diadem, and take off 
the crown: this shall not be the same: ex- 
alt him that is low, and abase him that is 
high. I will overturn, overturn, overturn 
it: and it shall be no more, until he come 
whose right it is; and I will give it him” 
(Ezek. 21: 26-27). 

Winstanley compiled his final work, 
The law of freedom in a platform, and ad- 
dressed the dedicatory epistle to Crom- 
well during October and the early days of 
November 1651. This was the period, 
following the battle of Worcester, when 
the Fifth Monarchists believed Crom- 
well to be favorably inclined toward their 
proposals; and Cromwell, reading the 
opening pages of Winstanley’s recom- 
mended frame of government, would 
have readily recognized it as an alterna- 
tive scheme to establish an interim Holy 
Commonwealth by executive action. 

The dedicatory epistle makes obvious 
the character of Winstanley’s proposal, 
for his use of the imagery of Ezek. 21: 26- 
27 is a clear indication that he had been 
converted to the Fifth Monarchy point 
of view in so far as the method for the 
realization of his utopia was concerned. 
The “Crown of Honor,” he told Crom- 
well, cannot be yours until you complete 
the reformation so well begun by casting 
out the ‘‘Oppressor’s” power as well as 
his person. “‘You have the eyes of the 
People all the Land over . . . . waiting to 
see what you will do: And the eyes of 
your oppressed friends, who lie yet under 
Kingly power, are waiting to have the 
possession given to them of that Free- 


dom in the Land, which was promised 
by you, if in case you prevailed. Lose not 
your Crown; take it up, and wear it. But 
know, that it is no Crown of Honor, till 
Promises and Engagements made by you 
be performed to your friends. He that 
continues to the end, shall receive the 
Crown.”’ It would be well for Cromwell 
to remember, Winstanley wrote, that 
when Charles was “in the height of his 
oppressing Power” the people dared only 
whisper “‘in private Chambers against 
him”’; yet “‘he had his overturn.” God 
has not changed. What he has done once, 
he will do again if necessary. “If,” there- 
fore, ‘“you, and those in power with you, 
should be found walking in the Kings 
steps, can you secure your selves or pos- 
terities from an overturn?” God is about 
his work of reformation, and he will carry 
it forward. “If he would not spare Kings, 
who have sat so long at his right hand, 
governing the World, neither will he re- 
gard you, unless your ways be found 
more righteous then the Kings.” There 
are two alternatives, Winstanley told 
Cromwell: “You have the power of the 
Land in your hand, you must do one of 
these two things; First, .... fulfill the 
Scriptures and your own Engagements, 
and so take possession of your deserved 
Honor. Or secondly,....remove the 
Conquerors Power out of the Kings hand 
into other mens, maintaining the old 
Laws still; And then your Wisdom and 
Honor is blasted for ever.”’”3 

Winstanley had arrived at the con- 
clusion that the reformation, necessary 
as a prelude to the ‘“‘in-breaking”’ of di- 
vine power, must begin with the govern- 
ment rather than with the people. The 
straight highway that must be made be- 
fore Christ could “come in power” was 
to consist not primarily of the receptive 


73 Law of freedom, pp. 501-2. 
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hearts of individuals but rather of the 
outward institutions of magistracy. 
When these were shaped according to the 
divine pattern, then God would infuse 
them with the Spirit of Righteousness, 
which was Christ in his ‘‘second-com- 
ing.” It was foolish to think that Christ 
could come before this was done, for ‘the 
inward bondages of the minde, as covet- 
ousness, pride, hypocrisie, envy, sorrow, 
fears, desperation, and madness,”’ which 
hinder his appearance, “‘are all occa- 
sioned by the outward bondage that one 
sort of people lay upon another.”’’4 Not 
until ‘“‘Commonwealths Freedom is es- 
tablished, and... . Kingly Slavery cast 
out” will the millennium arrive and 
““knowledg cover the Earth, as the waters 
cover the Seas”’s (Isa. 11:9; Hab. 2:14). 

The new trend in Winstanley’s think- 
ing had been developing for some time. 
The earliest indication of it appears in A 
New-Yeers gift for the parliament and 
armie, written late in 1649, in which he 
says: “You Rulers of England, ... . let 
no other Land take your Crown. You 
have set Christ upon his throne in Eng- 
land by your Promises, Engagements, 
Oathes, and Two Acts of Parliament 


and you shall see the work is done, and 
you with others shall sing Halelujah to 
him that sits upon the Throne, and to the 
Lamb for everymore. But if you do not, 
the Lamb shall shew himself a Lion, and 
tear you in pieces for your most abomi- 
nable dissembling Hypocrisie.”””° A more 
explicit statement of Winstanley’s emerg- 


74 Ibid., p. 520. This represents a marked change 
in Winstanley’s attitude. Prior to the disillusion- 
ment occasioned by the opposition to the digging, 
Winstanley believed that as the Spirit arose in in- 
dividuals the outward institutions of bondage would 
disappear. 


75 Tbid., p. 564. 


76 P. 386. 


ing point of view is to be found in Fire in 
the bush, written during the summer of 
1650. Here, in the bitterness of his frus- 
tration, he is sure that the so-called 
“Commonwealth government” will be 
overthrown, as every government has 
been ‘‘when it was universally proved a 
Devill, a destroyer, and waster. .... You 
oppressing powers of the world, who 
think God hath blessed you, because you 
sit down in that Chaire of Government, 
out of which the former Tyrants are 
gone: Doe you remember this? Your 
overturning, overturning, overturning, is 
come on to you, as well as to your fellow- 
break-promises, that are gone _ before. 
You that pretend to be saviours of the 
people ...., surely you must have your 
overturnings too.”77 

According to Winstanley, the major 
portion of The law of freedom was written 
‘“‘above two years ago,” which would be 
about the time of the composition of A 
New-Yeers gift. “The disorder of the 
Times,” he declares, “caused me to lay it 
aside.’’”® More probably it was laid aside 
because Winstanley was becoming pro- 
gressively more discouraged and disillu- 
sioned as the digging venture encoun- 
tered increasing and more resolute oppo- 
sition. From Winstanley’s point of view, 
there would be little purpose in present- 
ing such a document to a government 
that had been proved ‘‘a Devill, a de- 
stroyer, and waster” and which, there- 
fore, was bound to be overthrown.’? 


7 P. 472. 
78 Law of freedom, p. 509. 


79 Winstanley states that he “liked well” Hugh 
Peters’ suggestion, early in 1651, that the govern- 
ment be reformed according to the Word of God, and 
the prospect that this might be done made him con- 
tent to leave his own proposal buried from view. 
This statement may have been a diplomatic maneu- 
ver by which Winstanley sought to capitalize upon 
Hugh Peters’ prestige. Far from making him content, 
however, it kindled the fire in his bones which de- 
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Nevertheless, the text, “Thou shalt not 
bury thy talent in the earth,’ Winstanley 
says, “was like fire in my bones.” Conse- 
quently, after the battle of Worcester, 
when the situation seemed ripe for such 
an appeal to be made, Winstanley was 
“stirred up” to give his proposal a “‘resur- 
rection.” He gathered his papers to- 
gether, compiled them into a “‘method,” 
and dispatched it to Cromwell and the 
printer. 

The proposal set forth in The law of 
freedom was definitely for an interim 
Holy Commonwealth, the purpose of 
which was to make the nation ready for 
God’s final act of restoration. Although 
Winstanley occasionally bursts into 
rhapsody concerning the final glory of 
the commonwealth in its millennial es- 
tate,*° which would be the inevitable 
consequence of the adoption of his pro- 
posed frame of government, the interim 
character of his platform is everywhere 
apparent. 

The form of government Winstanley 
proposed was designed throughout for 
the period prior to the final redemption 
of all mankind. Since some persons will 
be “foolish, some idle, ....some rash, 
some envyous, and covetous,”’ laws will 
be necessary to restrain them. This, in 
turn, will necessitate police officers and 
even capital punishment. Force will be 
used “to beat down the turbulency of any 
foolish or seif-ended spirit that endeavors 
to break their common Peace.” An army 


stroyed his peace of mind until he sent his “plat- 
form” to Cromwell (ibid., pp. 509-10). Some of 
Winstanley’s specific recommendations are reminis- 
cent of those made by Hugh PETERs in God’s doings 
and man’s duty (London, 1646) and Good work for a 
good magistrate (London, 1651). 

80 An illustration is his description of ““Common- 
wealths Government” in which “the spirit of uni- 
versal Righteousness” will ‘‘teach every one to do to 
another as he would have another do to him” (pp. 


533-34)- 


will be needed to wage war “either 
against an Invasion of a Forreign Ene- 
my, or against an Insurrection at 
home.’’*! 

It is possible, of course, that Winstan- 
ley had reverted from his universalism to 
an earlier Calvinistic particularism. If 
that were true, then, perhaps, there 
would be nothing incongruous in a Fifth 
Monarchy, with Christ as King, in which 
the saints ruled by the sword. But even a 
Calvinist would not consider such a situ- 
ation the final state of the New Jeru- 
salem. In a Calvinist millennium the 
reprobate would soon be banished to the 
netherworld. Actually, however, Win- 
stanley still believed in a universal re- 
demption.* 

The provision for regular worship in 
The law of freedom is further evidence 
that this was not the millennial society of 
Winstanley’s apocalyptic expectations. 
For in the millennium, according to all 
orthodox interpretations, there were to 
be no formal or stated periods of worship; 
and, while Winstanley was heterodox at 
many points, he was orthodox in this re- 
spect.*3 The provisions for worship in 
The law of freedom are, to be sure, some- 
what unconventional; but it must be re- 
membered that Winstanley was a left- 
wing Puritan and that there was little 
that was conventional in any of the left- 
wing groups. The unconventional char- 
acter of Winstanley’s religious proposals, 
however, has led most of his interpreters 
to assume that he gave very little room 
for religion in his commonwealth and 
that his interest in religion had been 
largely dissipated. This, however, is a 
misinterpretation, for his recommenda- 
tions, on the whole, are those that would 


8 Pp. 539, 561, and 571-72. 
8 P. 534. 
83 New law of righteousnes, p. 185. 
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have been put forward by any Baptist 
or Quaker. 

Winstanley did not believe in a “‘hire- 
ling” or paid ministry, nor did he be- 
lieve in an educated ministry. It was to 
prevent the ministry from degenerating 
into a vocation that he suggested that 
ministers be chosen for a year at a time 
and that those who defied this provision 
and attempted “to make a Trade” of 
preaching be put to death. To scotch any 
idea that the minister enjoyed a monop- 
oly of divine gifts, the practice of the 
gathered churches in permitting all mem- 
bers of the congregation to speak when 
moved by the Spirit was to be continued. 
The Sabbath was to be observed in the 
Puritan fashion as a requirement of the 
Mosaic Code, and on that day services of 
worship were to be held. As the gathered 
churches contended, the two primary 
functions of such services were fellow- 
ship and instruction, and the principal 
method of instruction was the sermon, 
Winstanley, as an exponent of the popu- 
lar mysticism of the time, ruled out ex- 
pository or textual preaching; but, aside 
from that, the sermons were to deal with 
the traditional subjects of religious in- 
quiry. They were to deal with what we 
would call, in our academic fashion, 
“historical theology,” “natural theol- 
ogy,” and “philosophy of religion.”’*4 

The law of freedom, then, was a plat- 
form for an interim Holy Common- 
wealth to be established by executive ac- 
tion as a necessary prerequisite to the 
divine act which would inaugurate the 
millennium. At a critical moment, when 
Winstanley had become utterly discour- 
aged by the hostility of the Common- 


84 Pp. 562-64 and 597. Both in England and in 
America, in the seventeenth century, the churches 
were centers for the dissemination of news. Winstan- 
ley recognized this as a useful function and made def- 
inite provision for it in his platform (p. 571). 


wealth authorities to his “declaration by 
action,” Fifth Monarchist thought sug- 
gested to him that the obstacle blocking 
the path of a final restoration was an un- 
reformed magistracy. Before he had had 
opportunity to submit his plan of reform, 
he became convinced that the present 
personnel of the Commonwealth was ut- 
terly corrupt and that the only remaining 
alternative was to wait for God to “‘over- 
turn” them. Two years later, concluding 
that he had misjudged the situation and 
thinking that Cromwell might be the in- 
strument God had chosen to complete 
the reformation, Winstanley hurriedly 
“set the candle” at his door to light the 
way. The candle, he told Cromwell, was 
roughly formed. The platform had been 
put together with dispatch, and it was 
“‘like a peece of Timber rough hewd, yet 
the discreet workmen may take it, and 
frame a handsome building out of it.’’’s 


VII 

Winstanley, as we have seen, was very 
much a man of his time. At times he dis- 
played penetrating flashes of insight. Al- 
ways he betrayed an acute sensitivity to 
the hopes and fears of the dispossessed, 
which he occasionally expressed in imagi- 
native and beautiful prose. Nevertheless, 
his thought moved in the customary pat- 
terns of an age that saw supernatural di- 
rection of divine or demonic character in 
every event and viewed an unbalanced 
soul like Anna Trapnel as a prophetess 
and less fortunate victims of a similar 
malady as witches. It was a time when 
even such a hardheaded statesman as 
Oliver Cromwell would not lightly dis- 
regard the more moderated pretensions 
of self-styled prophets and would not 
scoff at any of them. 

In spite of the limitations imposed 
upon him by his environment, Winstan- 


8s P, 510. 
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ley discharged successfully and effective- 
iy one of the most important functions of 
any true preacher of the gospel of Christ. 
He proclaimed a disturbing message. He 
made people uncomfortable. He made 
them uneasy—uneasy about themselves, 
about the professions they had made, 
and about the social order in which they 
lived. But a preacher he was, not an 
economist. And if his writings have been 
correctly interpreted, modern historians 
interested in Marxist parallels in English 
thought have superimposed upon Win- 
stanley their own preconceptions. He 
was not interested primarily in a practi- 


cal program of social reform but in the 
approaching reign of God, and it was 
that impending cataclysm which he pro- 
claimed. The digging, therefore, had less 
significance as a communistic program 
than as a ‘“‘sign’”’ demanding attention to 
a message from the Lord. Winstanley 
stood in the succession of prophets who 
have measured men and their society 
with the plumb-line of God and found 
them wanting. And, like the prophets, he 
had great faith in the power of God to re- 
deem the world from bondage, injustice, 
and oppression. 
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ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF THE ANGLO- 
SPANISH WAR OF 1762 


ALLAN CHRISTELOW 


EDERICK THE GREAT is reported to 
f=: said: “Battles can be won with 
bayonets, but the result of war is 
decided by economics.” It was an opin- 
ion that was shared by many of his con- 
temporaries, including Don Richard 
Wall,’ the Irish-born minister of Ferdi- 
nand VI, king of Spain during the 
early years of the Seven Years’ War, 
in which Frederick played so prominent a 
part. Wall had seen service as Spanish 
ambassador in London, and the impres- 
sion he had gained of British economic 
and military strength had convinced him 
that any war between Britain and his 
adopted country could only end in dis- 
aster for the latter. He saw that Great 
Britain was self-sufficient in the major 
foodstuffs and that she had a lively and 
growing industrial capacity, the financial 
sinews of war—the feared “‘cavallerie de 
St. Georges” —and a maritime strength 
which was without equal in contempo- 
rary Europe. Spain, with her depleted 
soil, was, on the other hand, an importer 
of wheat and of fish; her industries, not- 
withstanding sporadic attempts to re- 
store them to a past glory, were in de- 
cay; in spite of the silver and gold of the 
Indies, she seemed permanently bank- 
rupt; and her maritime strength did not 
and could not compare with that of Brit- 
ain. Moreover, Britain was Spain’s best 
market for her domestic produce, and it 
was pointless to quarrel with so reliable 

a source of foreign earnings.’ 
t J.O. MacLacaLan, “The seven years’ peace and 


the West Indian policy of Carvajal and Wall,” Eng- 
lish historical review, LIII (1938), 457-77- 
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In the early part of the Seven Years’ 
War, therefore, Great Britain and Spain 
remained on friendly terms. Between 
1756 and 1759 there was some friction, 
but it was mostly of a type commonly ex- 
isting between neutrals and belligerents 
in any war. Wall said that such minor 
quarrels were unimportant and that he 
would assure “the [British] ministers 
.... that Spain will not fall off from 
England; she must shake off, before she 
departs from the real interests.” In 
1759, however, Ferdinand VI, who was 
certifiably mad, was succeeded by 
Charles III, who was merely a young 
man with exaggerated ideas of his own 
abilities and who had his own ideas 
(mostly erroneous) about the limitations 
of British economic strength. Wall con- 
tinued under the new king as minister of 
war, but Charles’s idea of a minister’s 
function was that the minister should 
take orders rather than give advice. The 
result was that Wall exercised but little 
influence in the formulation of Charles’s 


2J. O. MacLacaian, Trade and peace with old 
Spain, 1667-1750 (Cambridge, 1940), pp. 2-29; R. 
Pares, War and trade in the West Indies, 1739-1763 
(Oxford, 1936), pp. 556-79; A. P. V. Morel-Fatio and 
M. H. Leonardon (eds.), Recueil des instructions 
données aux ambassadeurs de la France: en Espagne 
(Paris, 1894-99), XII, Part II, 298-99. The French, 
of course complained that Wall was bribed by the 
British (Marquis d’Aubeterre to Duc de Choiseul, 
May 7 and June 20, 1759, Archives des Affaires 
Etrangéres, Paris, Correspondence politique [here- 
after cited as “A.A.E., C.P.”’], Espagne, 525, fols. 4 
and 68-83; Marquis d’Ossun to Choiseul, Oct. 30, 
1760, tbid., 530, fols. 138-49), but this was certainly 
false. 


3 Earl of Bristol to Pitt, July 18, 1759, British 
Museum, Add. MSS, 32,893, fol. 115. 
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policy. Wall stayed in office, for the fruits 
of office were sweet; but many of the ac- 
tions which he took were certainly 
against his convictions. Paradoxically, 
Charles viewed Britain both as a greater 
menace to Spain and as a weaker power 
than she appeared to Wall. He believed 
that Britain, especially a Britain pos- 
sessed of the French colonies, would con- 
stitute a grave danger to the Spanish 
Empire but that she could be made to 
pause in her career of conquest by the 
economic and military pressure which 
Spain could apply. The first postulate 
was as true as the second was false. 
Between 1756 and 1759 both England 
and France had attempted to enlist the 
support of Spain in the war then waging, 
but there was a lack of energy about their 
efforts which showed that neither 
thought that it had much chance of suc- 
cess.‘ Yet, if their hopes were listless, 
their fears were lively; and each viewed 
the actions of the other in Spain with 
suspicion. This was not because either 
feared the prospect of the military weight 
of Spain being thrown into the scales 
against it but because each regarded 
trade with Spain and the Indies as of 
first importance for its own commercial 
prosperity and consequently for its abil- 
ity to fight the other. It is true that the 
French and the British (and, indeed, all 
other non-Spaniards) were by law ex- 
cluded from trade with the Indies; but 
reality bore little resemblance to legal 
fiction, and both nations took part in 
such trade, either through open defiance 
of the law or with the discreet connivance 
of Spanish agents.’ In certain British 


4 PARES, pp. 556-63. 


5 For a description of the classic Spanish imperial 
commercial system see C. H. Harinc, Trade and 
navigation between Spain and the Indies in the time of 
the Hapsburgs (Cambridge, Mass., 1918); MaAc- 
LACHLAN, Trade and peace, pp. 146-54; V. L. 


circles the trade was so highly regarded 
that it was referred to in poetical and of- 
fensively proprietorial tones as “Eng- 
land’s silver mine, her darling.” The 
French similarly regarded the Spanish 
trade as an all-important source of bul- 
lion. 

The emphasis from the point of view 
of both nations was on gold and silver; 
and, indeed, the grumbling contentions 
of the Spaniards often made it appear as 
if they also regarded French and British 
trade with Spain as a mere mechanism 
for the illicit withdrawal of the precious 
metals. A closer examination reveals that 
the emphasis was, in varying degrees, 
misplaced. The British balance of trade 
was almost always favorable; but by far 
the greater part of her trade consisted of 
an exchange of wheat, fish, textiles, leath- 
er manufactures, Birmingham goods and 
raw materials for Spanish wool, and fruit 
and wines.° The French trade was smaller 
in volume, but the unfavorable balance 
against Spain was proportionately great- 
er; for France’s own soil provided her 
with many of the things that Britain 
took from Spain. Consequently, her list 
of imports from Spain was shorter and 
her unpopularity in Spanish mercantilist 
circles correspondingly greater than that 
of her rival. 

With the outstanding exceptions of 
textiles and beaver hats, the British and 
French trades were not essentially com- 
petitive. Nevertheless, for over one hun- 
dred years there had been a bitter con- 
test for exclusive privileges in which the 
British had been clear winners, their vic- 
tories marked by various treaties (nota- 
bly those of 1667, 1670, 1715, and 1750) 


Brown, “Contraband trade: a factor in the decline 
of Spain’s empire in America,” Hispanic American 
historical review, VIII (1928), 178-89. 


6 MACLACHLAN, Trade and peace, pp. 2-29. 
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which guaranteed the entry of their prod- 
ucts into Spain at favorable rates, pro- 
tected their merchants from abuse by 
Spanish officials, and facilitated the illicit 
export of gold and silver.? The French 
claimed most of the rights given by these 
treaties, on the ground that they were 
entitled to most-favored-nation treat- 
ment;* but the Spaniards never admitted 
the claim, and the meaning to be at- 
tached to most-favored-nation treatment 
in the eighteenth century was vague. 
The French had one special privilege of 
their own, however, to which they at- 
tached great importance. This was the 
convenio d’eminente, an agreement made 
in 1698 between the French merchants of 
Cadiz and a Spanish customs farmer by 
which some types of French woolens 
were admitted at exceptionally favorable 
rates.’ Charles III regarded both the 
French and the British privileges un- 
happily, for he had in mind reforms 
which would at the same time abolish 
such special positions and place Spain’s 
own industries on a sound basis which 
would enable them to recapture both the 
domestic and the Indies market. 

This commercial rivalry should be 
borne in mind as part of the background 
to the short Anglo-Spanish war of 1762, 
which, from one aspect, was a struggle 
between the British, who were seeking to 
maintain their privileges, the French, 
striving to extend theirs, and the Span- 
iards, searching for an opportunity to 
abolish all such rights. By 1759, from the 
point of view of French and Spaniards 


7 Ibid., chaps. iii and iv. 


8 Mémoire sur les traités de commerce en générale 
et avec l’Espagne en particulier, Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, Paris, fonds francais (hereafter cited as 
“B.N., fonds frangais’’), 10,768, fols. 33-39; Ré- 
flexions réservées pour le ministére de la France, 
ibid., 10,766, fol. 71. 


9 Mémoire sur le convenio d’eminente, zbid., 
10,768, fols. 293-99. 


alike, the struggle had reached a stage 
of peculiar intensity. 

The French were worried by reports 
that they were losing some of their long- 
established Spanish trade to competitors. 
Their trade in paper and velvets was be- 
ing captured by the Genoese, that in 
beaver hats by the British (who dupli- 
cated faithfully both French styles and 
French trademarks but undercut French 
prices), and that in the most profitable 
lines of woolens by the Silesians (who 
were adept at the same sharp practices).'° 
Such reports appeared to foretell an in- 
evitable decline in French balances pay- 
able in gold and silver. This was bad 
enough; but more serious still was the 
prospect that the British would follow 
their capture of the French colonies by 
equally successful blows against those of 
Spain, thereby robbing France of the re- 
mains of her Spanish market and gaining 
absolute control of the most important 
sources of the precious metals. If this 
happened, the British, in the opinion of 
the Duc de Choiseul, principal minister 
of Louis XV from 1759 to 1771, would be 
masters of Europe, able to lay down the 
law by giving or withholding the precious 
metals." Choiseul expressed his fears of 
the loss of France’s share of the Indies 
trade in a dispatch of October 20, 1762 
to the Marquis d’Ossun, French ambas- 
sador in Madrid:’? 


You ought to know, my Lord, that the loss of 
Mexico would be of first importance to France, 
for if the English took it, they would furnish it 


© Quelques réflexions sur différentes branches du 
commerce de la France et de l’Espagne, ibid., 10,768, 
fols. 152-57. 

1 Choiseul to Ossun, Nov. 14, 1760, A.A.E., C.P., 
Espagne, 530, fols. 192-99. 

12 Tbid., 537,fols. 256-62. Cf. ALLAN CHRISTELOW, 
“French interest in the Spanish Empire during the 
ministry of the Duc de Choiseul, 1759-1771,” His- 
panic American historical review, XXI (1941), 
515-37. 
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exclusively with their own manufactures, which 
would occasion the loss of a commerce worth 
twenty millions [livres?| annually to France, and 
in consequence ruin the greater part of our in- 
dustry..... Even if, at the end of several years, 
Spain regains her possessions, it is quite certain 
that the use of French manufactures will be 
ended for the period of English occupation; and 
this, for twenty years or more, will do us a 
serious Injury. 

From the point of view of Charles III, 
the position was almost equally critical. 
He had introduced reforms into the 
economy of the Kingdom of Naples, 
over which he had reigned before becom- 
ing king of Spain; and he planned to do 
the same thing on the wider Spanish 
stage. In the course of his initial investi- 
gations in Spain he received reports stat- 
ing that British smugglers were the prin- 
cipal defrauders of his revenue, that 
British treaties inhibited the growth of 
Spanish industry, and that British inter- 
lopers were responsible for most of the 
disturbances in the Indies."’ Present ag- 
gravations were joined to fears for the 
future when he saw the apparent ease 
with which the British conquered French 
colonies, for he thought such conquests 
would be followed by an early attack on 
his own possessions."4 He told Ossun that 
the news of the fall of Quebec ‘‘made his 
blood run cold” and that this loss ‘‘had 
left Florida and Mexico quite defense- 
less.” In December 1760 he asserted 

13 Ossun to Choiseul, Dec. 8, 1760, A.A.F., C.P., 
Espagne, 530, fols. 292-305; idem to idem, Dec. 29, 
1760, ibid., 530, fols. 394-406; idem to idem, Jan. 12, 
1761, ibid., 531, fols. 25-41; Mémoire en forme de 
lettre, B.N., fonds francais, 10,767, fols. 150-227; 
Spanish report on contraband trading, 1761, British 
Museum, Add. MSS, 36,330, fols. 303-32, from an 


original in Archivo General de Indias, Secreta del 
Peru, Secular, Indiferente general, 146/1/10. 


™4 D’Abreu to Pitt, Dec. 5, 1759, Public Record 
Office, London, State papers foreign (hereafter 
cited as “P.R.O., S.P.F.”), Spain, 94/160; Bristol 
to Pitt, Dec. 14, 1750, ibid., 94/160. 


15 Ossun to Choiseul, Nov. 6, 1759, A.A.E., C.P., 
Espagne, 526, fols. 6-20. 


that commercial or industrial recovery 
in Spain was impossible so long as the 
British kept their privileges under exist- 
ing treaties, and he complained angrily 
about the losses to his exchequer occa- 
sioned by British smuggling.” 

The French and the Spaniards were 
thus sufficiently united by common fears 
to move rapidly toward alliance. But the 
margin between their union by common 
fears and their division by separate par- 
ticularist interests was a slim one. This 
was a discrepancy which was never re- 
solved and which was to hamper serious- 
ly all Franco-Spanish plans for an of- 
fensive against the economy of their 
common enemy. 

The diplomatic history of 1760 and 
1761 need not concern us here,’’ other 
than to note that the negotiations be- 
tween France and Spain, culminating in 
the Family Compact of August 1761, 
were concerned to no small extent with 
the economic and commercial threat of 
Britain. For example, the preamble of a 
draft convention which the Marquis de 
Grimaldi, Spanish ambassador to Ver- 
sailles, gave to Choiseul on May 15, 1761, 
said that the obvious intention of the 
British to monopolize all trade and navi- 
gation of the East and West Indies com- 
pelled the two kings to enter into a strict 
alliance."® The French projet de conven- 
tion of July 15 argued a similar thesis, 
stating :"? ““The English nation has shown 
clearly in all its undertakings, particular- 
ly in those of the last ten years, that its 


16 Idem to idem, Dec. 29, 1760, ibid., 530, fols. 
394-400. 

17 There is an excellent account in A. BouRGUET, 
Le duc de Choiseul etl’ alliance es pagnole (Paris, 1906). 


8 A.A.E., C.P., Espagne, 532, fols. 281-88. 


"9 Tbid., 533, fols. 102-10. Cf. Réflexions sur quel- 
ques points du mémoire historique de la négociation 
de la France avec |’Angleterre, présenté 1761, et 
moyens de fixer les desseins ambitieux des Anglais 
en 1762, ibid., 536, fols. 413-26. 
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desire is to make itself mistress of all 
navigation and to leave to others only a 
precarious commerce. With this aim it 
began and sustains the present war 
against France, and to the same end its 
minister obdurately refuses to restore 
the usurpations which the English have 
made in the Spanish dominions in Amer- 
ica, and attempts to appropriate the ex- 
clusive right to the cod fisheries.” A 
manifesto issued by Charles III in De- 
cember 1761 made the same charges,” 
and a later one justified the invasion of 
Portugal by claiming that it was neces- 
sary if British commercial dominance 
was to be broken effectively.” 

Thus the struggle was viewed as being 
for commerce and the power which was 
its necessary consequence. Furthermore, 
England’s success in the earlier stages of 
the Seven Years’ War was regarded as 
primarily due to concentration on trade 
and sources of mercantile strength. Thus 
Choiseul wrote to Ossun on February 19, 
1760:” ‘‘What does it matter to Mr. Pitt 
if we do occupy the Electorate of Han- 
over? His real aim is to make France and 
all the commercial powers British sub- 
ordinates and to hold them in degrada- 
tion.”’ A few months later, on November 
14, he wrote:?3 


Colonies, commerce, and the maritime power 
which accrues from them will decide the balance 
of power on the continent. Austria, Russia, and 
the King of Prussia are only second-class pow- 
ers, like all others who can make war only when 
they are subsidized by the commercial powers, 
which are France, England, Spain, and Holland. 


20 Published in the Gacgeta de Madrid, Dec. 15, 
1761. 

21 Razon de entrar en Portugal las tropas espanolas, 
como amigos, y sin razon de recibirlas como enemigos 
(Madrid, 1762). But see the Portugese retort Sem 
razao de entrarem en Portugal as tropas castelhanas 
como amigos, e razao de serem recebidas como inimigas 
(Lisbon, 1762). 


2 A.A.E., C.P., Espagne, 527, fols. 232-39. 
?3 Ibid., 530, fols. 192-99. 


The latter, by intrigue and English jealousy, has 
been reduced to a state of weakness which has 
absolutely subordinated her to England. France 
bears the brunt of this rivalry and protects the 
commerce of Europe against English ambition. 
She ought to be supported in this worthy effort 
by Spain. 


Charles III was equally convinced that 
England found her principal strength in 
commerce. Unfortunately for himself, he 
argued that Britain could not possibly 
face war against France and Spain at the 
same time, that the last four years had 
cost Britain so much that her credit must 
collapse under the threat of additional 
expenditure, and that the possibility of 
an interruption of the Peninsula trade 
would create opposition among the mer- 
chants of London which would result in 
the speedy overthrow of Pitt.24 The Con- 
de de Fuentes, the Spanish ambassador 
in England, wrote naive and uncritical 
reports which confirmed his master’s 
view that any hostile move by Spain 
would lead to a panic in the City of Lon- 
don.?* Charles was well aware that his 
own merchants would be hard hit by the 
ending of Anglo-Spanish trade, for they 
did not hesitate to make known the dis- 
favor with which they would regard 
Spain’s entering the war; but he decided 
that the blow must be endured.” At the 
end of 1761 he therefore Jed his people 
into a war which was already lost and 
which he was quite unprepared to fight. 

When Spain entered the war, Franco- 
Spanish strategical plans were naturally 
influenced by the analyses previously 
made of the nature of the struggle and of 
the basis of British strength. Charles 


24Qssun to Choiseul, Oct. 31, 1759, ibid., 525, 
fols. 356-63; idem to idem, Dec. 7, 1759, ibid., 526, 
fols. 181-88. 

25 Fuentes to Grimaldi, Nov. 17, 1761, ibid., 534, 
fols. 195-99. 

26 Ossun to Choiseul, July 2, 1761, ibid., 533, fols. 
2-14. 
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talked in braggart fashion of ‘going to 
London at the head of 50,000 men,’’?? but 
he must have known that that was a re- 
mote possibility. He made schemes for 
attacks on Jamaica, Gibraltar, the Brit- 
ish settlements in Honduras and Cam- 
peche, Portugal, and the British slave 
stations in Africa—all of which were, on 
paper at least, slightly more plausible.” 
These were regarded as the focal points 
of the British commercial system. Thus 
the loss of Jamaica would deprive the 
English of their most important sugar 
colony and of their best center for trade 
with the Spanish Main; the fall of Gi- 
braltar would render precarious their 
Levant and Mediterranean trades; and 
the capture of the slave stations would 
disrupt their imperial economy. The 
trouble was that even on paper neither 
France nor Spain had sufficient ships or 
men for any of these ventures. As for 
Portugal, Choiseul said: “It must be 
regarded as an English colony, and on 
that ground alone is our enemy,” while 
Charles complained of the volume of 
British contraband which reached his em- 
pire through Brazil. He alleged that the 
Portuguese had agents in all the impor- 
tant towns of Chile and Peru, supposedly 
to watch for fugitive slaves but really to 
facilitate Anglo-Portuguese smuggling.*° 
The conquest of the Portuguese empire 
was thus important because it would rob 
the British of a valued market, a source 


27 Tdem to idem, Jan. 14, 1760, ibid., 527, fols. 
56-71. 

28 Idem to idem, Apr. 26, 1761, ibid., 530, fols. 
93-99; Choiseul to Ossun, Sept. 22, 1761, ibid., 533, 
fols. 452-53; Ossun to Choiseul, Dec. 7 and 18, 1761, 
ibid., 534, fols. 246-58, 381-86; idem to idem, Mar. 8, 
1762, ibid., 535, fols. 356-65; C. F. Duro, La armada 
espanola, VII (Madrid, 1901), 40 and 53-58. 

27 Choiseul to Ossun, Nov. 14, 1760, A.A.E., 
C.P., Espagne, 530, fols. 192-99. 

3°Qssun to Choiseul, Oct. 20, 1760, ibid., 529, 
fols. 172-76; idem to idem, Jan. 12, 1761, ibid., 531, 
fols. 25-41. 


of bullion, and an important route for 
contraband trade with the Spanish Em- 
pire and would mean a heavy loss in cap- 
ital investment and in overseas assets.** 


These ideas were not novel. The cen- 
tral feature of the allied scheme for the 
attack on English economic life showed 
considerable originality of conception, 
however. It called for the complete ex- 
clusion of all types of British goods and 
produce from those countries ruled by 
the Bourbons and from those countries 
over which they could exercise sufficient 
pressure to make them toe the line. The 
plan had two phases. In the first, it re- 
sembled the Armed Neutrality of the 
War of American Independence; in the 
second, the continental blockade of Na- 
poleon. The former began in 1759, when 
Choiseul proposed a ‘‘Maritime Associa- 
tion” to be headed by Spain and to in- 
clude the Netherlands, Portugal, the 
Scandinavians, and other nations which 
had suffered from British enforcement of 
the right of search or from the activities 
of British privateers.” This scheme came 
to nothing, partly because Charles was 
at that time unwilling to make any open- 
ly hostile move against Britain, but large- 
ly because of the inherent difficulties 
which faced any attempt to combine 
such diverse elements into an effective 
alliance. Ossun remarked that most of 
the neutrals were making money out of 
the war and that a recent Netherlands 
commercial loan to the British showed 
there was little possibility of bringing 
that power into any such combination. 


3tIn 1762 British investments in Oporto alone 
were said to be worth £500,000; Hay to Egremont, 
May 29, 1762, P.R.O., S.P.F., Portugal, 89/56. 


32 Choiseul to Ossun, Nov. 24, 1759, A.A.E., C.P., 
Espagne, 526, fols. 74-76. Cf. Recueil des instructions 
aux ambassadeurs de France: en Portugal, 11, 320-22. 


33 Ossun to Choiseul, Jan. 14, 1760, A.A.E., C.P., 
Espagne, 527, fols. 56-71. 
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The idea was revived briefly in the sum- 
mer of 1761 but was then dropped be- 
cause the probability of Spanish entry 
into the war made plausible the more 
ambitious plans for a continental block- 
ade. 

These new plans called for the com- 
plete exclusion of English goods of any 
type whatsoever from France, Spain, 
Naples and Sicily, the Netherlands, and 
Portugal, and for energetic measures to 
prevent the passage of any Spanish or 
Portuguese gold and:silver to Britain.+ 
It was argued that such prohibitions, if 
effective, would throw the whole British 
industrial system into confusion, create 
widespread unemployment and discon- 
tent, render raising money for the war 
impossible, and obtain peace for France 
and Spain on satisfactory terms. The de- 
mand in the controlled areas for the 
goods normally supplied by Britain 
would be met by increasing the produc- 
tive capacity of French and Spanish in- 
dustry. The French attempted to intro- 
duce into the secret convention that ac- 
companied the Family Compact an arti- 
cle by which, once war had been declared, 
only they would be allowed to send tex- 
tiles into Spain; but the Spaniards would 
have none of it. They hoped, rather, 
that the exclusion of British goods would 
give a stimulus to their own industry. 

In essentials this scheme for the ex- 
clusion of British goods resembled later 
plans of Napoleon for humbling Britain. 
The Bourbon allies of 1762, however, had 
no hope of controlling areas as wide as 
those later controlled by Bonaparte, nor 
had they power so great as his within the 


34 [dem to idem, Feb. 9, 1761, ibid., 531, fols. 188— 
98; Choiseul to Ossun, July 7, 1761, ibid., 534, fols. 
27-29; Ossun to Choiseul, Dec. 14, 1761, ibid., 534, 
fols. 294-304. 


35 Projet pour un nouveau article, 7 juillet, 1761, 
ibid., 533, fol. 33. 


area they did control. Their new scheme 
was attractive on paper, but in practice 
it proved as unworkable as their earlier 
one. The Dutch and the Portuguese 
could be brought into compliance with 
Franco-Spanish demands only if they 
were faced with effective military pres- 
sure; but on November 16, 17613° Choi- 
seul confessed that it would be quite im- 
possible for him to make any move 
against the Dutch in 1762, for he did not 
have the men to spare. He said he would 
try to place an army on the Dutch fron- 
tier in 1763; but, since his deepest desire 
was for peace in that year, no great im- 
portance can be attached to his pledge. 
Actually, in 1762, both the French and 
the Spaniards found the Dutch very use- 
ful for coloring their own trade and for 
sending supplies to their colonies, so that 
by March even Charles admitted there 
were good reasons for averting a breach 
with them.’ In the circumstances, all 
that was done was to forbid the Dutch to 
import English goods into Spain. As both 
Dutch and British were adept at the fak- 
ing of trade-marks, manifests, and bills of 
lading, this presented no serious threat 
to the marketing of British goods through 
Dutch channels.** 

Other difficulties arose in the case of 
Naples, which the French hoped would 
not only exclude British goods from its 
territories but would also take an active 
part in the war. Charles, aware, from 
past experience, of the vulnerability of 


36 Tbid., 534, fols. 212-16. 


37 Ossun to Choiseul, Mar. 2, 1761, ibid., 531, fols. 
304-8; idem to idem, Aug. 10, 1761, tbtd., 533, fols. 
240-45; idem to idem, May 27, 1762, tbid., 536, fols. 
275-82. Ossun reported on May 15, 1762, ibid., 536, 
fols. 199-200, that the Dutch were making good 
profits out of the running of supplies to the Span- 
ish colonies. 
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Naples in the face of British naval pow- 
er, took a different view and instructed 
his former kingdom to observe strict neu- 
trality. Tannucci, the Neapolitan regent, 
met the French proposal for the exclu- 
sion of British goods with the bland re- 
ply that the state could not afford the 
loss in revenues which would follow such 
a prohibition.*? The French alleged that 
the loss would scarcely amount to 700,- 
ooo livres annually and offered to make 
good half of this if Spain would be re- 
sponsible for the rest. Tannucci then 
changed his ground and said bluntly that 
he did not think the kingdom could exist 
without British goods.‘° Throughout 
1762, in fact, British traders in Naples 
experienced unusually good treatment, 
probably because of the fear of ene 
which might lead to war. 

If British goods could not be excluded 
from Naples and the Netherlands, at 
least, said Choiseul, they could be kept 
out of Spain and France. He smugly 
pointed to the effectiveness with which 
such produce was excluded from France 
and suggested that this was a happy 
model for the Spaniards to follow.** But 
his hypocrisy was too flagrant; everyone 
knew that France was normally but little 
dependent on British imports, so that the 
alleged deprivation was, in reality, no 
deprivation at all. It could not be com- 
pared with the case of Spain, who de- 
pended upon Britain for her textiles, 
hardware, salt fish, and other indispensa- 
ble imports and who, in addition, regard- 
ed Britain as her best customer. Choiseul 
knew this, but he wanted the Spaniards 
to impose a watertight embargo because 

39 Ossun to Choiseul, Oct. 3, 1761, A.A.E., C.P., 
Espagne, 534, fols. 22-25. 

4° Tdem to idem, Feb. 15, 1762, ibid., 535, fols. 
185-96. 


41 Choiseul to Ossun, Jan. 31, 1762, ibid., 535, 
fols. 115-17. 


he thought that it would enable his own 
merchants to make gains in the Spanish 
market which, with luck, they would re- 
tain after the peace.” The possibility of 
ousting British goods led to instructions 
to French consuls in Spain to send home 
specifications of those particular prod- 
ucts in the provision of which the French 
might hope to supersede the British,‘ 
while other officials undertook a detailed 
survey of the position and problems of 
French trade in Spain.‘* The measures 
were ahead of their day, and the hope 
was disappointed. During the short 
course of the war French traders cap- 
tured the Galician market for Portuguese 
salt, and that was the sum of their 
achievement.* 

Charles had little sympathy with 
Choiseul’s desire for an increase in 
French sales in Spain, but he was quite 
eager to attempt the complete exclu- 
sion of British goods because it was so 
well suited to his plans for the commer- 
cial and industrial revival of Spain. He 
argued that such an exclusion, together 
with the advantageous commercial trea- 
ty which he planned to secure at the 
peace conference, would give a stimulus 
to Spanish industry which would enable 
it to compete on fair terms with British 
in the Spanish domestic and imperial 
markets.*© On December 10, 1761 he 
therefore ordered all British vessels and 
cargos in Spanish ports to be embargoed, 

4 Praslin to Bertellet, French consul at Carta- 


gena, Mar. 8, 1762, in Archives Nationales, Paris 
(hereafter cited as “A.N.”), Aff. Etr., Br, 45, fol. 72. 


43 Mémoire pour M. le Mquis. d’Ossun, 4 janvier, 
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44 Béliardi to Praslin, Nov. 15, 1762, B.N., fonds 
francais, 10,764, fol. 301. 
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all British goods in Spain not yet sold to 
Spaniards to be sequestrated, and all 
British merchants, bankers, and consuls 
to be expelled.*7 

Charles knew, however, that his en- 
thusiasm was not shared by his subjects. 
He knew that the trading classes would 
resent a declaration of war which would 
put an end to profitable neutrality, pre- 
vent the carrying-out of existing con- 
tracts, and sever relations with their best 
customer. The English controlled the 
largest. wholesale houses in Spain, 
through which the Spanish retailer ob- 
tained on easy credit terms those types 
of goods with which his customers were 
most familiar. Thus, war would weigh 
heavily upon those many Spaniards who 
made their living by marketing British 
goods or acting as British agents in licit 
and illicit transactions. Charles uneasily 
admitted that it was a delicate situation, 
and he asked Louis XV to give him 
Minorca “so as to be able to justify the 
war in the eyes of the Spanish nation.’’* 
Wall worked hard on a manifesto intend- 
ed to convince the merchants of the 
necessity for the war, but it was greeted 
glumly or with unconcealed dismay.*? 

In the light of this background and in 
view of the general administrative laxity 
of the times, it is not surprising that the 
king’s orders were either ignored or 
slackly executed. British ships found no 


47 Wall to Béliardi, Dec. 10, 1761, B.N., fonds 
francais, 10,770, fols. 154-57; Ossun to Choiseul, 
Dec. 14, 1761, A.A.E., C.P., Espagne, 534, fols. 294- 
304. Supplementary decrees of January 17 and 19, 
1761 are in B.N., fonds frangais, 10,770, fols. 271 
and 274-75. 


48 Ossun to Choiseul, July 2, 1761, A.A.E., C.P., 
Espagne, 533, fols. 2-14; idem to idem, Sept. 17, 
1761, tbid., fols. 430-39. 

49 Idem to idem, Dec. 14, 1761, ibid., 534, fols. 
294-304; Puyabry, French consul at Cadiz, to Pras- 
lin, Jan. 20, 1762, A.N., Aff. Etr., Br, 276; Sir Joseph 
Yorke to the Duke of Newcastle, Dec. 28, 1761, 
B.M., Add. MSS, 32,932, fols. 87-89. 


difficulty in leaving Cadiz as late as eight 
days after the embargo had been pro- 
claimed,’° while the order prohibiting the 
sale of British goods was enforced in very 
sketchy fashion.** Moreover, many Span- 
ish merchants continued to obtain some 
supplies of British goods throughout the 
war. Some quantities, with official con- 
nivance, came from the sequestrated 
stocks of the great English wholesale 
houses; others, from stocks held by the 
Irish who claimed British nationality 
(with all its privileges) in time of peace 
and Spanish nationality (with all its ex- 
emptions) in time of war and could there- 
fore argue that their stocks were exempt 
from sequestration; while still others 
came in covered by faked marks and 
false manifests in neutral bottoms.” Béli- 
ardi ruefully admitted that French mer- 
chants in Cadiz were as active as anyone 
else in sharing in the profits of the latter 
trade.*3 

The realities of the suppiy position 
soon reinforced the mercenary interests 
of the merchants. In spite of comfortable 
dreams beclouding Charles’s judgment, 
it was quite clear that neither French nor 
Spanish industry could supply those 
Spanish needs which were normally met 
from the United Kingdom. As early as 
January 18, 1762, Ossun reported that 
the Spanish ministers had informed the 
king that they did not believe that their 


5° Saunders to Cleveland, Jan. 15, 1762, B.M., 
Add. MSS, 32,933, fols. 132-33. 

5t Idem to idem, Jan. 15, 1762, tbid., fol. 358; Hay 
to Egremont, Jan. 15, 1762, P.R.O., S.P.F., Portu- 
gal, 89/55. 

s2 Ossun to Choiseul, Dec. 14, 1761, A.A.E., C.P., 
Espagne, 534, fols. 294-304; Béliardi to Praslin, 
Dec. 28, 1761 and Mar. 10, 1762, B.N., fonds fran- 
cais, 10,764, fols. 257-58 and 269; Puyabry to Pras- 
lin, May 14, 1762, A.N., Aff. Etr., Br, 276; Bertellet 
to Praslin, June 6, 1762, ibid., Br, 367. 

53 Béliardi to Praslin, Dec. 28, 1761, B.N., fonds 
francais, 10,764, fols. 257-58; Béliardi to Choiseul, 
Feb. 19, 1762, ibid., 10,770, fols. 197-99. 
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own domestic industrial capacity could 
meet a demand augmented by war and, 
further, that they were convinced that 
French industry, hampered as it was by 
material shortages, could not bridge the 
gap.54 They therefore proposed to shut 
their eyes to the admitted infringements 
of their measures prohibiting the import 
and sale of British merchandise. They 
blandly informed Ossun that they hoped 
to enforce such prohibitions more strict- 
ly as time went on and as French and 
Spanish production of key merchandise 
increased, but all French officials regard- 
ed this as little more than a bow in the 
direction of the proprieties.5> Some minor 
modifications of the embargo were, in- 
deed, made openly in order to allow the 
sale of British cargoes found on prizes.* 
On the surface this was reasonable, but it 
opened the door to numerous abuses and 
may even have been intended to do so. 

Portugal thus remained the one area 
within which Charles and Choiseul 
might attempt to make their policy of 
exclusion of all British produce really ef- 
fective. Charles had said in November, 
1761 that ‘he could not allow the king of 
Portugal to remain neutral....and 
that he would compel his royal cousin to 
take part either for or against the Eng- 
lish’’ ;5?7 but it was not until March of the 
following year that the Portuguese were 
given a combined Franco-Spanish me- 


54Qssun to Abbé de la Ville, Jan. 18, 1762, 
A.A.E., C.P., Espagne, 535, fols. go-92; Ossun to 
Choiseul, Jan. 18, 1762, ibid., fols. 81-89. 


5sQssun to Abbé de la Ville, Jan. 18, 1762, 
A.A.E., C.P., Espagne, 535, fols. go-92; Béliardi to 
Praslin, Jan. 24, 1762, B.N., fonds frangais, 10,764, 
fol. 261; Puyabry to Praslin, Feb. 16, 1762, A.N., 
Aff. Etr., Br, 276. 


56 Ossun to Choiseul, Feb. 22, 1762, A.A.E., C.P., 
Espagne, 535, fols. 213-17; Beliardi to Praslin, Mar. 
15, 1762, B.N., fonds frangais, fols. 269-70. 

57 Ossun to Choiseul, Nov. 9, 1761, A.A.E., C.P., 
Espagne, 534, fols. 161-68. 


morial which was, in effect, an ultima- 
tum. The document was in rather hack- 
neyed terms:** the allies were fighting to 
prevent the unjust domination of Europe 
by the British, who, if they won the war, 
would permit other nations to trade only 
at their pleasure; this just war could only 
be waged successfully if the British were 
denied the use of Lisbon harbor; no 
threat to Portuguese independence was 
involved, for the Spanish forces on the 
frontier were, of course, intended merely 
to protect Portugal from the British. In 
private Charles told another story and 
said that after the war he intended to re- 
tain all Portuguese fortresses.5? Again he 
was counting his chickens before the eggs 
were laid. A successful campaign was the 
necessary preliminary to any occupation 
of the Portuguese forts, but the campaign 
—llke everything else—was fumbled and 
by August was clearly a hopeless failure. 
With its collapse vanished the last ves- 
tige of the attempted continental block- 
ade. 

Lack of military success meant a set- 
back to other Spanish plans designed to 
strike against British commercial inter- 
ests. The British had participated in the 
trade of the Spanish Empire through two 
channels. They used their privileged po- 
sition in Cadiz to share in the profits of 
the legitimate trade through the regu- 
lated fleets operating from Cadiz to a 
limited number of ports in the Indies, 
and they used their bases in Jamaica and 
elsewhere in the Caribbean for smuggling 
ventures to the Spanish Main. Charles 


58 Copy in Hay to Egremont, Mar. 22, 1762, 
P.R.O., S.P.F., Portugal, 89/55. 

s9 Ossun to Choiseul, Jan. 11, 1762, A.A.E., C.P., 
Espagne, 535, fols. 33-47. 

60 ALLAN CHRISTELOW, ‘‘Contraband trade be- 
tween Jamaica and the Spanish Main and the Free 
Port Act of 1766,” Hispanic American historical re- 
view, XXII (1942), 309-43. 
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made what was, on the whole, a sound 
diagnosis, for he came to the conclusion 
that the very existence of the latter trade 
was a proof that the former was inade- 
quate to provide the Spanish colonies 
with a sufficient supply of reasonably 
priced goods. He told Ossun that he 
thought the emphasis in previously at- 
tempted remedies had been far too much 
on repression. His own approach would 
be different, for he considered the war a 
threefold opportunity to establish the 
groundwork of reforms which would en- 
courage his own subjects to supply the 
Indies with all they needed at prices suf- 
ficiently low to render smuggling an un- 
economic proposition. His three postu- 
lates were as follows: first, if British 
goods could be excluded from the Euro- 
pean market, there should be an impor- 
tant incentive for the development of 
Spanish industry (he apparently as- 
sumed as axiomatic the availability of 
capital, raw materials, and skilled labor) ; 
second, the war would give an oppor- 
tunity for a thorough revision of the 
tariff system and of the legislation gov- 
erning trade with the Indies; and, third, 
the Anglo-Spanish commercial treaties 
could be considered abrogated by the 
war and would not be renewed at the 
peace.* The second and third points 
were, of course, interdependent, for any 
thoroughgoing reform of the Spanish 
commercial system must include the 
abolition of the fiscal privileges of the 
British traders. 

The plans for the exclusion of British 
goods were, as we have seen, abortive; 
but plans for tariff reform and for the 
overhaul of imperial trading legislation 
seemed for some months to have a chance 
of success. On May 31, 1762 Béliardi re- 

6t Choiseul to Ossun, Oct. 20, 1760, A.A.E., C.P., 


Espagne, 529, fols. 172-76; idem to idem, Jan. 12, 
1761, ibid., 531, fols. 25-41. 


ported that the Junta de Comercio was 
holding long meetings to discuss revisions 
of the customs duties.” He learned that 
it was proposed that the existing an- 
archic tariff system be abolished, to be 
superseded by a flat rate of 10-15 per 
cent ad valorem on all imports.° Later, 
however, he reported that it had been 
decided to limit the reform to Cadiz and 
Seville, where it would principally affect 
the Indies trade. Béliardi thought there 
was nothing very new in the amended 
proposals, for they had been discussed 
by earlier ministers over decades; what 
was new was the possibility that such re- 
forms might actually be put into execu- 
tion. He was very uneasy throughout the 
discussions because, among other mat- 
ters, he had heaid that the customs ad- 
ministrators were recommending the 
abolition of the convenio d’eminente.®4 
This was clearly necessary if duties were 
to be standardized, but it would mean 
the end of a competitive advantage for 
French manufacturers. Most articles, it 
was true, would pay less under the new 
proposals, but that would principally 
benefit the Spanish consumer and could 
scarcely compensate the French manu- 
facturer for the increased competition he 
would have to face from Silesian woolens 
as a result of the equalization of duties. 
Choiseul protested and Béliardi bribed, 
but it was defeat in the war that really 
enabled them to retain the convenio.®> At 


62 Béliardi to Praslin, May 31, 1762, B.N., fonds 
francais, 10,764, fols. 281-82. 


63 [dem to idem, June 7, 14, and 21, July 12 and 
19, Aug. 2, Sept. 27, and Oct. 11, 1762, ibid., 10,764, 
fols. 282-97; Ossun to Choiseul, June 19, 1762, 
A.A.E., C.P., Espagne, 536, fols. 334-37; idem to 
idem, Aug. 1, 1762, ibid., 537, fols. 6-10. 

64 Béliardi to Praslin, May 31, June 7 and 21, and 
Sept. 6, 1762, B.N., fonds frangais, 10,764, fols. 281, 
282, 285, and 292-93. 


6s Choiseul to Ossun, June 21, 1762, A.A.E., C.P., 
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times their correspondence gave the im- 
pression that they considered the price a 
fair one. 

As it was, defeat in the war necessi- 
tated the abandonment of all the Spanish 
schemes for tariff reform, simply because 
such reforms were integrally united with 
the question of the British commercial 
treaties. Keene’s treaty of 1750 ratified 
earlier agreements that British goods 
should be customed only at the rates pre- 
vailing in the reign of Charles IT of Spain 
and gave treaty sanction to the pie del 
fardo, a special arrangement, dating from 
1698, by which British leathers and some 
types of woolens were admitted at very 
favorable rates. If the English insisted 
on the renewal of the treaties, they would 
obviously insist on the renewal of the 
treaty of 1750, which gave them such ex- 
ceptional privileges. Charles, however, 
had told Ossun in December 1760 that he 
was determined to make the English 
agree to a new commercial treaty much 
more favorable to Spain. ‘“This declara- 
tion,” remarked the ambassador, “will 
touch the English on the raw, for it 
seems to show that the king has no inten- 
tion of dealing gently with them.”® Os- 
sun foresaw trouble in this, for he was 
convinced that nothing short of a serious 
military defeat would induce the English 
to agree to a treaty of the type desired by 
Charles.” 

By midsummer 1762 it was obvious 
that the British were not going to suffer 
defeat, but Charles clung to his ideas. In 


2, 1762, A.N., Aff. Etr., Br, 45; Béliardi to Praslin, 
Oct. 4, 1762, B.N., fonds francais, 10,764, fols. 
295-96. 

6 Béliardi to Praslin, Oct. 18 and Nov. 7, 1762, 
B.N., fonds frangais, 10,764, fols. 297-98 and 299. 

67 Ossun to Choiseul, Dec. 8, 1760, A.A.E., C.P., 
Espagne, 530, fols. 292~305. 

68 Tdem to idem, Dec. 29, 1760, ibid., 530, fols. 
394-400. 


July he consented to join in peace negoti- 
ations but, although accommodating on 
all other points, refused to consider the 
renewal of the treaties. The British, for 
their part, pretended to be surprised 
when they heard that Charles was refus- 
ing renewal, but this was certainly 
feigned. They knew that all such treaties 
were automatically canceled on the out- 
break of war, while they had past history 
and the Duke of Newcastle to warn them 
that there would be trouble over re- 
newal.°? When Charles consented to 
treat, he was already deep in his plans 
for tariff reform; and both Ossun and 
Béliardi knew that he would be most re- 
luctant to abandon them.”° Ossun de- 
scribed the question of the commercial 
treaties as “‘very thorny”; and this was 
confirmed in a dispatch of June 12, 1762, 
when he forwarded to Choiseul a résumé 
of the points Charles considered to be 
indispensable in any new commercial 
treaty between Britain and Spain." The 
principal points were: (1) that all British 
vessels except warships were to be sub- 
ject to arbitrary visit in order the more 
easily to prevent smuggling; (2) that the 
pie de fardo and other British privileges 
prejudicial to the Spanish treasury 
should not be renewed; and (3) that 
Spanish vessels were to have the right to 
take to the British Isles merchandise of 
non-Spanish origin so long as the British 
enjoyed a similar privilege in Spanish 
ports. 

This demand placed Choiseul in a dif- 


69 Newcastle’s notes of the critical cabinet meet- 
ing of September 18, 1761 contain the note “Diffi- 
culty of getting the treaties renewed” (B.M., Add. 
MSS, 32,928, fols. 227-32). 


7° Ossun to Choiseul, Apr. 26, 1762, A.A.E., C.P., 
Espagne, 536, fols. 93-99; idem to idem, Aug. 1, 
1762, ibid., 537, fols. 6-10; Béliardi to Praslin, June 
7, 1762, B.N., fonds frangais, 10,764, fol. 282. 
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ficult position. By the middle of 1762 he 
was convinced that peace was an urgent 
necessity, essential for the well-being of 
France and for the stability of the throne. 
He knew that the British would never 
agree to the Spanish demands, and he 
could see that the ensuing quarrels might 
well endanger the entire peace negotia- 
tion. He would, of course, have liked 
to see the disappearance of the priv- 
ileged position of the British in Spain, for 
that would be of benefit to French mer- 
chants and manufacturers; at least he 
hoped that it would, even though his 
agents had warned him of the danger ofa 
general drive against all foreign privileges 
in Spain.7? Choiseul wanted peace, the 
termination of British privileges in 
Spain, and the preservation and exten- 
sion of those of the French—in short, he 
wanted to have his cake and eat it, too. 


His first move was to try compromise. 
He wrote to Ossun suggesting that the 
Spaniards refuse to renew Keene’s treaty 
but that they renew all the others.73 This 
was the shadiest variety of trickery, for 
he was merely proposing a compromise 
which favored the French far more than 
it did the Spaniards. Such a solution 
would have ended the most valuabie of 
the exclusively British privileges, but it 
would not have assisted the Spaniards to 
put down smuggling, nor did it meet 
Charles’s point that all treaties with the 
United Kingdom were inequitable so long 
as the Acts of Trade and Navigation re- 
mained on the statute book. Choiseul 
next tried to postpone the issue by omit- 


7 Ossun to Choiseul, Jan. 26, 1761, ibid., 531, 
fols. 87-94; Choiseul to Ossun, Mar. 3, 1762, ibid., 
531, fols. 325-26; Mémoire sur les traités de com- 
merce en générale et avec |’Espagne en particulier, 
tbid., 531, fols. 214-20. 


73 Choiseul to Ossun, May 29, 1762, ibid., 536, 
fols. 259-62. 


ting all mention of the commercial trea- 
ties from the first statement of Spanish 
terms which he gave to the British.’ 
This drew him a deserved rebuke from 
Charles and a flat statement from the 
British that they assumed that all trea- 
ties existing between Great Britain and 
Spain at the outbreak of war would with- 
out exception be formally renewed at 
the peace.’5 In August, Charles agreed to 
renew the treaties for a period of six 
months from the signing of the definitive 
peace, and he suggested that a new 
treaty should be negotiated during the 
six months.” Later he offered to extend 
the period for one year.’’? Choiseul tried 
for two entire days to persuade the Brit- 
ish to accept this, but they would have 
none of it. They would make only a gen- 
eral promise to consider the advisability 
of a new treaty, and they refused to ac- 
cept a time limit under any circum- 
stances.7* The treaties were therefore re- 
newed without modification. 

With this acceptance of the British de- 
mands it became clear that France and 
Spain had failed dismally in all those 
economic objectives—both common and 
separate—which they had set them- 
selves at the beginning of 1762. They had 
failed to exclude any significant amounts 
of British goods from their accustomed 
European market, and they had certain- 
ly not succeeded in breaking British com- 


74 Comte de Choiseul to Egremont, June 25, 1762, 
A.A.E., C.P., Angleterre, 446, fols. 178-80. 


75 “Note pour l’Espagne”’ in Egremont to Comte 
de Choiseul, July 10, 1762, A.A.E., C.P., Espagne, 
536, fols. 501-2; Ossun to Choiseul, July 12, 1762, 
ibid., 536, fols. 448-53. 

76 Ossun to Choiseul, Aug. 2, 1762, ibid., 537, fols. 
4-12. 

77 Idem to idem, Sept. 20, 1762, ibid., 537, fols. 
201-7. 
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mercial predominance in Spain; nor had 
Spain succeeded in ending the disadvan- 
tageous commercial treaties and reform- 
ing her tariff and imperial trade systems. 
The reasons for their failure in the former 
respect are obvious: the allies did not 
possess the military power which would 
enable them to enforce the blockade in 
the territories of other European nations, 
and they lacked both the inclination and 
the resources to compel their own sub- 
jects to dispense with British goods. 
Moreover, a blockade, to be effective, 
must be based on power and the will to 
enforce it; and the allies possessed 
neither. The reasons for their failure to 
break British commercial predominance 
in Spain were more complex. An obvious 
element was the disturbing absence of 
any unity of aim between the two allies. 
Choiseul sincerely desired to break Brit- 
ish commercial power in Spain, but chief- 
ly in the hope that his own merchants 
would succeed to the dominant position. 
This did not suit Charles, who wanted to 
break British power as a necessary first 
step to Spanish industrial self-sufficiency 
and the development of a country which 
would be economically dependent neither 
on Britain nor on France. Both leaders 
were aware of the ideas of the other, and 
the suspicion and distrust thereby en- 
gendered did not make for effective ac- 
tion. 

But the collapse of Charles’s schemes 
for the reform of the Spanish tariff and 
commercial system ran deeper than this. 
After some months of study his experts 
had to confess that they had underesti- 
mated the complexity of the task and the 
strength of the vested interests in- 
volved.?? The running of the Indies trade 


77Qssun to Choiseul, Aug. 2, 1762, ibid., 537, 
fols. 4-12. 


as a closed corporation survived so long 
not through its weakness but through its 
strength, and its strength lay in the prof- 
its it guaranteed to the members of the 
corporation. The system of centuries 
could not be abolished in days. Apart 
from this, Charles had not grasped the 
fact that mere legislative and tariff revi- 
sions need not necessarily mean an auto- 
matic increase in Spanish trade and a 
corresponding decrease in that of the 
British. He had yet to appreciate that 
Spain’s weakness went beyond her laws 
to her lack of capital, wealth, materials, 
and skills and that British strength lay 
in the fact that for that day and age Brit- 
ain had an abundance of all of these. 
Nevertheless, Choiseul and Charles 
III continued to believe that the analysis 
they had made was substantially correct 
and that only their tactics were in need of 
alteration. For Charles particularly, the 
experience of war had been valuable. It 
had shocked his complacency, had been a 
blow to his conceit, and had at last effec- 
tively convinced him that his estimate of 
English power had been at fault, quanti- 
tatively if not qualitatively. His idea of 
Britain as his principal enemy did not 
change, but his tactics for meeting her 
had to be altered. It was obvious to him 
that Spain alone was no match for Eng- 
land, so Franco-Spanish co-operation re- 
mained close until 1771.*° It was equally 
obvious that several years would have to 
elapse before the Bourbons could hope 
to meet the British on favorable terms. 
Hence, after 1762, he challenged the 
British wherever he could do so without 
producing incidents which might lead to 
war. Questions of tariff reform and of re- 
form of the Indies trade were revived and 
80 A. S. A1Ton, “Spanish colonial reorganisation 


under the Family Compact,” Hispanic American 
historical review, XII (1932), 269-80. 
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carried through to a fairly successful con- 
clusion, but the moves made in the face of 
known British suspicions were cautious 
and tentative. The urge to do everything 
at once with which he had ascended the 
throne was destroyed by defeat. Charles 
did not change his objective, but he had 
to adapt his methods to conform to the 


hard lesson which he had learned in 1762. 
Economic warfare against Britain could 
and did continue even when the military 
struggle had been abandoned; and, in- 
deed, it was somewhat more effective 
when not hampered by military and 
naval necessities. 
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AMERICAN INFLUENCES IN NORWAY AND SWEDEN’ 


FRANKLIN D. SCOTT 


E invasion of Europe from the 
west in 1944 was but a dramatic 
episode in the relations of East 

and West. Europe’s grown-up child 
crossed the sea to help restore freedom 
and stability in the continent where his 
culture originated. The young Western 
giant, however, was but half-aware, even 
then, of his strength and of his responsi- 
bility. Least of all was he aware of the tre- 
mendous impact of his ideas and his pro- 
ductive capacity on the nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century development of capi- 
talism, democracy, conscience, industrial 
technique—on the whole social structure 
of Europe. He did not realize how avidly 
his relatives in the old country had stud- 
ied the constitution of the United States 
and how eagerly or how fearsomely they 
had watched the workings of a system of 
equality and read the literature of ‘“‘suc- 
cess” d Ja Abraham Lincoln and Horatio 
Alger. As Peter Drucker says: “‘ The most 
illiterate peasant in the Balkans who did 
not even know the name of his county- 
seat knew about America, about its free 
land and its absence of landlords.’’? Nor 
did the American realize more than 
vaguely the frank “rationalization,” 
sometimes openly called ‘‘ Americaniza- 
tion,” of European industry after 1919. 
His most spectacular, but not his most 
profound, impact upon European culture 


* This is a revision of a paper read at the Eighth 
International Congress of Historical Sciences at 
Zurich, 1938, and prepared as a by-product of a trip 
made on a grant from the Social Science Research 
Council. It is intended as preliminary to a series of 
special studies. 


2 End of economic man (New York, 1939), pp. 42- 
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came in his soldiering exploits of 1917 
and 1944. 

De Tocqueville and Ostrogorski, 
James Bryce and Bernard Fay, Ole 
Rynning and Frederika Bremer, and 
many others have studied American life 
and interpreted it for Europe; and scores 
of specialists have examined the contri- 
butions of America in their own fields. 
Yet no Frederick Jackson Turner has 
arisen to interpret entire the vast impact 
of the New World upon the Old. 


3 W. I .THomas and F. ZNANIECK! did a pioneer- 
ing job in The Polish peasant in Europe and America 
(5 vols.; Chicago, 1918-20). Another early work was 
James E. GrtLesprIr, The influence of oversea expan- 
ston on England to 1700 (“Columbia University 
studies in history, economics and public law,” Vol. 
XCI [New York, 1920]). At about the same time 
that these books were being written, William R. 
SHEPHERD Called attention to this and several other 
aspects of the problem in his series of articles ““The 
expansion of Europe,” in Political Science Quarterly 
(XXXIV [1919], pp. 43-60, 210-25, and 392-412). 
A pamphlet and a book more definitely along the 
lines of this paper are: Phillippe Soupautt, The 
American influence in France (Seattle, 1930), and 
Richard H. HEINDEL, The American impact on Great 
Britain, 1898-1914 (Philadelphia, 1940). 

B. J. Hovpe had a suggestive article, “Notes on 
the effects of emigration upon Scandinavia,” in 
Journal of modern history (VI [1934], 253-79), and 
refers to American influences repeatedly in The 
Scandinavian countries, 1720-1865 (2 vols.; Boston, 
1943). Among the significant Swedish contributions 
are E. H. THORNBERG, Sverige i Amerika, Amerika i 
Sverige (Stockholm, 1938), and Harald ELovson, 
Amerika t svensk litteratur 1750-1820 (Lund, 1930). 
Just before the outbreak of the war a Norwegian 
scholar, Ingrid Gaustad SEMMINGSEN, was in the 
United States studying Norwegian migration, with 
the cultural consequences to the home country defi- 
nitely in mind. See her “Norwegian emigration to 
America during the nineteenth century,” Norwegian- 
American studies and records, XI (1940), 66-81; 
“Utvandringen til Amerika 1866-1873,”’ Norsk his- 
torisk tidskrift, XX XI (1938), 237-79; and “Utvan- 
dringen, Amerikabrevene og norsk samfundsutvik- 
ling i det 19 Arhundrade,” Samtiden, 1941, pp. 335 
and passim. 
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Since before the time of the Vikings, 
Scandinavia has been adapting and ab- 
sorbing the culture of other lands. She 
has sent forth countless thousands of her 
sons and daughters to make their for- 
tunes in other parts of the world and to 
send or bring back a portion of these 
fortunes and customs to the motherland. 
The culture of the northern lands has re- 
tained its own stamp through the cen- 
turies, but it has been sufficiently primi- 
tive or sufficiently flexible to be respon- 
sive to new influences. German influence 
was predominant in the Hanseatic peri- 
od; France was the outside pattern in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
especially in Sweden; Britain gained 
steadily in influence through commercial 
ties; and in the nineteenth century Scan- 
dinavia awoke to the existence of the 
New World—the New World, not of 
Leif Ericson, but of Columbus and the 
heirs of the British Puritans. 

Sweden’s little colony on the Dela- 
ware (1638) was rightly celebrated in 
1938 as the forerunner and symbol of 
that mighty movement which in the 
nineteenth century took more Scandi- 
navians across the Atlantic than all the 
peoples who roamed through Europe in 
the period of the barbarian migrations. 
About 1,200,000 Swedes, 330,000 Danes, 
and 800,000 Norwegians made the voy- 
age to the United States.‘ Most of them 
settled permanently, though thousands 
returned later to the homeland. Now it 
can be estimated that more people of 
Norwegian blood live in the United 
States than in Norway. And in 1938 the 


4M. Davie, World immigration (New York, 
1936), pp. 55, 72 and passim. For Norway and Swe- 
den the emigration amounted to about one-fourth 
of the birth surplus; and at the peak, around 1880, 
to 1 per cent annually of Norway’s entire popula- 
tion. Cf. W. F. W1rLicox and I. Ferenczi, Interna- 
tional migrations (2 vols.; New York, 1929 and 1931), 
II, 290 and 296. 


Swedish delegation to the Delaware Ter- 
centenary went home with the happy 
cry: “We have conquered America.” 
Much truth lies in such a claim. The op- 
posite note was also heard in Sweden, in 
voices either moaning or gloating that 
America had conquered Sweden, and in 
June 1938 the Nordisk familjeboks man- 
adskrontka carried a whole series of arti- 
cles on American influences in Sweden 


If we sample the influences which have 
penetrated the North from the new blend 
of culture west of the Atlantic Ocean, 
we are struck first by the importance of 
humanitarian factors. The distilling and 
consumption of brdnnvin was one of the 
major social problems of both Norway 
and Sweden in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Pastors and statesmen were deeply 
concerned over the drinking of about 40 
liters per capita annually; and Crown 
Prince Carl Johan had said, as early as 
1810, that “cognac would be the ruin of 
the Swedish people.” Yet little was ac- 
complished until the eighteen-thirties, 
when the American temperance move- 
ment inspired vigorous action. The Amer- 
ican Temperance Society, soon after its 
organization in 1826, received requests 
from Sweden for its constitution, by- 
laws, and publications; and in 1834 it 
reported the Swedish publication of a 
biweekly, the Stockholm Temperance 
Herald, and of a 216-page document ad- 
dressed to the Swedish riksdag, Tem per- 
ance and political economy, discussed with 
reference to Sweden. In this the author 
pointed to American example, amassed 
Swedish statistics, and urged the need of 
reform. Crown Prince Oscar presided at 
a temperance meeting and proclaimed 
himself the protector of temperance so- 
cieties.5 


5 Seventh report of the American Temperance So- 
ciety... . 1834 (Boston, 1834), pp. 33-34. 
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Additional impetus was given the 
movement when Robert Baird, a vigor- 
ous Presbyterian pastor from Pennsyl- 
vania, went to Europe in 1835, traveling 
widely on the continent for a number of 
years in the interest of temperance and 
religious freedom. In 1836 and 1840 he 
made extensive trips through the Scan- 
dinavian lands. He not only reported 
the vicious social conditions of the time 
but interviewed ministers and high offi- 
cials and encouraged national attempts 
at reform. He deplored the drinking of 
“brandy, or rather of potato whisky,” 
at three of the four daily meals in Nor- 
way and attributed most of the great 
crimes and riots there to drunkenness.° 
Baird presented to King Carl XIV Johan 
a French translation of his book on the 
temperance movement in the United 
States.’? The teetotaler Carl Johan was 
much impressed, and at his own expense 
had the work translated into Swedish 
and presented to every pastor in the 
kingdom.*® In the wake of Baird’s first 
visit, and following the organization of 
local groups, which since 1819 had been 
founded under Peter Wieselgren’s ardent 
leadership, the Swedish Temperance So- 
ciety (Svensk Nykterhetssillskapet) was 
established in 1837. This organization and 
its successors carried on a far-reaching 
campaign, constantly referring to Ameri- 
can practice and using American meth- 
ods of appeal. The time was ripe; other 


6 Visit to northern Europe, or sketches, descriptive, 
historical, political, and moral of Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden and Finland, and the free cities of Hamburg 
and Lubeck (2 vols.; New York, 1841), II, 68-69 and 
passim. On conditions in Sweden, see IT, 185-97 and 
211-12; in Finland, II, 338-39. This account was 
written largely during Baird’s second visit, in 1840. 


? Histoire des sociétes de tempérance des Etats-Unis 
@ Amérique... (Paris, 1836). This work was also pub- 
lished in Germany, Geshichte der M dssigheits-Gesell- 
schaft in den Vereinigten Staaten Nord-Amerika’s 
(2d ed.; Berlin, 1838). 


§ THORNBERG, p. 113. 


influences aided; the consumption of 
brinnvin and other strong liquor sank 
from the 4o-liter figure of 1830 to about 
43 liters per capita in the twentieth cen- 
tury.’ 

Simultaneously, the movement was 
propagated in Norway by the same Baird 
book and by a former distiller, Frederik 
Tobias Knudsen, who had heard of the 
American movement in 1835. Anton 
Martin Schweigaard, Johan Sebastian 
Welhaven, and other Norwegian leaders 
joined eagerly in the crusade; and by 
1845 they succeeded in having a law 
passed limiting distilling rights to large 
concerns, thus stopping the vicious house- 
hold system. The number of distilleries 
fell from 1,387 (in 1840) to 40 (in 1850); 
and as Professor Wilhelm Keilhau says: 
‘“Brinnvin disappeared as the national 
drink. It was replaced by coffee.’’’® A 
new wave of temperance agitation to- 
ward the end of the century, with the 
foundation of the various Templar socie- 
ties, was a workers’ movement, stimu- 
lated again by American example and 
conducted, to a certain extent, by re- 
turned emigrants." This is the movement 
which ‘“‘appealed to the drinker’s liver 
instead of his soul’’—perhaps an indica- 
tion of the increasingly practical ideal- 
ism of both America and Scandinavia. 

Also in the agitation for prison reform 
an American pattern was used in both 
Norway and Sweden. Crown Prince 
Oscar studied the Philadelphia single- 

9In Norway the estimated per capita consump- 
tion fell from 16.2 liters in 1833 to 11.3 in 1843 and 
to 4.49 in 1865. As HovnE rightly points out, the 
work of the temperance societies was greatly aided 
by factors such as education, legislation, and eco- 


nomic conditions (The Scandinavian countries, II, 
662-79). 

10 Det norske folks liv og historie, Vol. LX: 1840- 
1875 (Oslo, 1921), p. 135; Social Handbok for Norge 
(Oslo, 1937), p. 657. 

11 THORNBERG, p. 113; Social Handbok for Norge, 
pp. 658 and 662 and passim. 
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cell system and the Auburn common- 
work-without-conversation plan. In 1840 
he published the results in a book on 
prison reform for his own countries and 
gave Mr. Baird the first copy from the 
press. Within a few years, in Christiania 
(Oslo) and elsewhere prisons were built 
on the basis of these ideas, and they were 
perhaps among the factors which curbed 
the alarming increase of crime.” 

Careful attention was paid to the de- 
velopment in the United States of the 
indeterminate sentence, the honor sys- 
tem, parole, etc.; and Scandinavian 
journals, reformers, and __ legislators 
quickly applied the American lessons 
and techniques to their own problems. 
Harald Salomon from Sweden, Arne 
Omsted from Norway, and many others 
have from time to time made special 
studies of American theory and practice 
and, incidentally, have often been more 
impressed with the theory than with the 
practice." 

Closely associated with the impact of 
such humanitarian influences were de- 
velopments in religious life. In the early 
nineteenth century the state churches of 
these northern countries were cold and 
indifferent. Pietistic groups inevitably 


12 BarrD, Visit to northern Europe, 11, 220-21; 
Hovpe, The Scandinavian countries, Il, 7o1-s. 
Oscar’s book and his continuing interest were vital 
factors. The book was translated into Norwegian, 
with added notes by Henrik WeERGELAND (Oslo, 
1840). 


13 See, e.g., Nikolai Horr, Ubestemtedommer ... . 
(Oslo, 1932), which refers to America throughout; 
Harald SaLomon, Kriminal politiska studier i A meri- 
kas Férenta Stater (Copenhagen, 1920 [a reprint from 
Nordisk tidsskrift for strafferet]) ; Arne OMSTED, Traek 
af strafferets pleien i de Forenede Stater 1 Nord-Ameri- 
ka (Kristiania, 1922). Harald SALomoNn published 
two early works in the “Brott och straff” series: 
Det Amerikanske reformfdingelsesystemet and Det 
amerikanske dvervakningssystemet (Stockholm, 1908). 
I am indebted at this point to Dr. Edvard Hambro, 
who has assisted me in a painstaking study of 
American influences on various aspects of Nor- 
wegian law. 


sprang up, led especially by Hans Nielsen 
Hauge in Norway and by Eric Janson in 
Sweden and appealing, as the church did 
not, to the innate religious fervor of the 
masses. These and other nonconformist 
groups in and outside the church were 
persecuted by clergy and _ officials— 
through small fines, social and political 
disabilities, and occasionally banish- 
ment. It was but natural for these groups 
to look westward to the land of religious 
toleration. In Norway, J. Thrane, who 
had beenan American vice-consul, worked 
on a government commission which in 
1817 tried unsuccessfully to put through 
a law of religious toleration.'4 In Sweden, 
August von Hartmansdorff, a prominent 
official, studied the whole question in its 
setting in American history as early as 
1825-26 and became one of the prime 
movers in the Swedish drive for religious 
toleration.'* Another book of Robert 
Baird’s on religious toleration in the 
United States (first published in 1843) 
was immediately translated into Swedish, 
and this and Baird’s visits helped the 
cause along.’® Actual alleviation of con- 
ditions was slow. Hence the first Norwe- 
gian group migration (1825) was partial- 
ly inspired by Quaker discontent, and 
a little later the Eric Jansonists were 
forced to leave Sweden and to found a 
new home at Bishop Hill on the Illinois 
prairies. Religious discontent was not 
the primary cause of migration, but in 
thousands of cases it was a strong con- 
tributing factor.?7 

4 T.C. BLEGEN, Norwegian migration to America, 
1825-1860 (Northfield, Minn., 1931), p. 32. 

ts Much interesting miscellaneous material on 
this is in Stockholm, Riksarkiv, Hartmansdorff sam- 
ling, No. 32. 

16 Religion in America (New York, 1843). Also 
published in Scotland (1844), France (1844), and 
Germany (1844). 

17 See BLEGEN, pp. 24-56; George M. STEPHEN- 
son, The religious aspects of Swedish immigration 
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The religious reaction of migration on 
Norway and Sweden was unmistakable. 
The ‘“‘ America letters” of the emigrants 
spoke repeatedly of the satisfaction won 
in the United States from a warmer, 
more emotional, and more personal reli- 
gion. Occasionally a_religious-minded 
emigrant attempted to make his voice 
heard directly in the home country. For 
example, P. A. Berg and his wife left 
Norway because of economic pressure 
and because their religious convictions 
placed them outside the social pale. From 
Wisconsin a few years later Mr. Berg 
wrote back to the liberal statesman 
Johan Sverdrup that they had found 
religious and political freedom in a land 
where the people ruled; they had joined 
a Methodist fellowship and built a 
church; and then Mr. Berg said: “You, 
Mr. Sverdrup, are fighting the good fight 
for democracy and freedom in Norway; 
keep it up, we are for you, for we have 
three sons and two daughters in Norway, 
and we want them to enjoy at home the 
freedom which we could get only by 
leaving Norway.’ 


(Minneapolis, 1932); Florence E. JANSON, The back- 
ground of Swedish immigration, 1840-1930 (Philadel- 
phia, 1931). In Ole RYNNING’s True account of Ameri- 
ca (1st ed.; Christiania, 1838; new ed. and transla- 
tion by T. C. BLEGEN, Minneapolis, 1926) a last 
chapter on religion was stricken out by a censoring 
Norwegian pastor, but there were incidental refer- 
ences to freedom of belief (BLEGEN, Norwegian mi- 
gration, 1825-1860, pp. 95-96). 


18 From New Centerville, Wisconsin, Jan. 17,1874, 
Oslo, Riksarkiv, Sverdrup papir. 

On the influence of the “America Letters” see, 
e.g., BLEGEN, Norwegian migration, 1825-1860, pp. 
64-65, and The American transition (Northfield, 
Minn., 1940), II, 454 and passim; STEPHENSON, pas- 
sim. Other letters and articles on them may be found 
in the Norwegian American studies and records; see, 
e.g., C. C. QUALEY, “Jérgen Gjerdrum’s letters from 
America, 1874-75,” XI (1940), 82-97. Letters and 
information about laws on religious freedom in the 
United States were published frequently in Séren 
JAABAEK’s Folketidende (Mandal, 1865-79); see, 
e.g., the numbers of Aug. 16 and 30, 1876. See also 


The interaction of American and 
Swedish religious thought has been sur- 
veyed by E. H. Thérnberg, a Swede who 
both experienced and studied the phe- 
nomenon. Dwight L. Moody, the Sankey 
hymns done into Swedish, the sermons 
and books of Harry Emerson Fosdick 
and E. Stanley Jones—all had an amaz- 
ing vogue in Sweden and a profound 
effect on language as well as on religion.” 
Individuals with American experience 
often held influential positions on their 
return. An example was Knut Oskar 
Brundin, who came to the United States 
in the middle of the eighteen-fifties, 
changed his name to Broady, graduated 
from Colgate University, distinguished 
himself in the Civil War and rose to a 
colonelcy, and married an American girl. 
In the United States he had experienced 
conversion, and just after 1865 he re- 
turned to Sweden to become rektor of the 
Swedish Baptist Seminary, where for 
fifty-five years he preached and taught 
and practiced Americanism and Baptism 
and sent forth young men as ministers.?° 

Thus “America letters” and personal 
activity worked their manifold influ- 
ences. The pastor in the state-church 
system kept the records of emigration. He 
knew what numbers were leaving the 
parish, and he knew why. He might, like 
Bishop Neumann of Bergen, write a pam- 
phlet warning people against leaving the 


HovpeE, The Scandinavian countries, I, 303-28 and 
passim, which puts the religious developments in the 
North in a broader setting. Though very cautious in 
estimating American influence, Hovde says at one 
point: “The adoption of religious freedom [in Scandi- 
navia] was due in no small part to the knowledge 
that people were emigrating for the lack of it’’ (II, 
660). 

19 THORNBERG, pp. 114-23. See p. 32 on the influ- 
ence of Methodism. 


2° Tbid., pp. 93-94; Nels HOKANSON, Swedish im- 
migrants in Lincoln’s time (New York, 1943), pp. 
106-8. 
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land where God had placed them ;” or he 
might think many of them good riddance 
of bad rubbish. But as the ‘America 
fever” caught the fine youth of the land 
and the hordes of emigrants grew, pas- 
tors, as well as others, began to ask: 
“What is the cause?”’ Observation and 
self-examination led to a change of atti- 
tude in the direction of freedom for reli- 
gious belief. Now religious toleration is 
as complete in Scandinavia as anywhere 
in the world. The state church has kept 
its numbers but has lost much of its 
spiritual dominance. The small free- 
church groups have been strongly sup- 
ported from the United States. Mission 
Covenanters, Congregationalists, Meth- 
odists, and Baptists have sent some of 
their most vigorous pastors on tour to 
Sweden. And these free-church groups 
have supplied a surprisingly large num- 
ber of the political leaders of modern 
Sweden and Norway. To assess accurate- 
ly the American part in these develop- 
ments is impossible; to recognize that it 
was a potent factor is unavoidable. 
Most vital and most pervasive of all 
American influences was democracy—the 
democracy, it must be remembered, 
which people thought they saw in the 
United States, which was often idealized 
and exaggerated, and which was, there- 
fore, only the stronger as an influence. 
Peter Kalm, noted eighteenth-century 
Finnish scholar and traveler, glorified 
America as the land where ‘“‘each man is 
a king in his own house.’ Yet, while 
some glorified, others viewed with alarm; 
and down through much of the _nine- 
teenth century the official, even the in- 
tellectual, attitude persisted that the 


21 BLEGEN, Norwegian migration, 1825-1860, p. 81. 
2 See, e.g., the “Magisters tal” by Daniel And. 
BackMAN, Pehr Kalm, tankar, om nyttan, som kunnat 
tilfalla wart kjdra fadernesland, af dess nybygge i 
Amerika, fordom Nya Sverige kalladt (Abo, 1754). 


United States was a land of dangerous 
political and social experiments, popu- 
lated by Indians and the offscourings of 
Europe. The masses of the people gained 
a different conception, not from learned 
treatises on geography or political the- 
ory, but from their neighbors, relatives, 
sons, and daughters who migrated to the 
‘promised land”? and who wrote home 
the ‘‘ America letters” and came in person 
to spread their wondrous tales. Ole, Nils, 
and Britta went to Wisconsin or Illinois; 
they got cheap land and made money; 
they wrote home that in America no man 
had to tip his hat to another, that com- 
munity affairs were discussed and voted 
upon by everyone acting upon the same 
level of equality, that a man could join 
whatever church he wished and not be 
dictated to by a pastor. A few years 
later, let us say, Nils returned to Nor- 
way, remembered as the son of a hus- 
mand (subsidiary farm tenant or share- 
cropper), but now with a fur coat and 
top hat, blatantly proclaiming his supe- 
riority over the son of the herregard 
(owner of the farm) who had stayed at 
home. The psychological effect of such 
phenomena on the lower classes was dis- 
turbing. Unquestionably, it had much to 
do with the fact that the number of Aus- 
maend declined from 26 per cent of the 
population of Norway in 1845 to 3 per 
cent in 1920.73 Of the factors producing 
this social revolution, two of the most 
powerful were emigration itself and the 
mental impact of emigration on the home 
community. 

We need not, however, take general- 
ized personal cases. Newspapers give us 
a wealth of documentary evidence. Be- 
ginning in 1830, the Stockholm Afton- 
bladei printed those ‘‘America letters” 
which helped to spread the fever of emi- 

23 Figures in BLEGEN, Norwegian migration, 1825- 
1860, p. 329. 
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gration and reform. In the early eighteen- 
seventies Isidor Kjellberg returned from 
a few years in the United States and be- 
gan publication of the liberal sheet Ost- 
gdten, in which he preached American de- 
mocracy and won influence and income. 
He talked to workers’ groups, and in 
1879 it was he who persuaded a number 
of Sunsvall strikers to go to America.”4 

In Norway was published one of the 
most vigorous and interesting of all such 
papers—S6ren Jaabaek’s Folketidende. 
This little four-page paper, published 
from 1865 to 1879, was the personal or- 
gan of a radical politician, a man who 
never went to America and who did not 
openly advocate emigration. Jaabaek 
held his storthing post for a record length 
of time; but he played a lone hand in its 
proceedings, voting habitually ‘No,” 
especially against expenditures—thus he 
earned the nickname “‘ Nejbaek.”’ He was 
the spokesman of a vast rural following, 
and his paper reached the then astonish- 
ing circulation of 17,000. Its pungent, 
homely style was enjoyed and under- 
stood. And this paper was literally 
packed with material from and about the 
United States.’5 

In October 1865 Jaabaek narrates that 
in Pennsylvania a thousand Negroes or- 
ganized to obtain equality with the 
whites; this, he says, is a good sign of the 
times, indicating a sense of right and 
freedom, while “with us in Norway un- 
just inequality” exists.” Again he speaks 
of the huge government debt resulting 


24 Nordisk familjeboks minadskrénika, June 1938, 
p. 396. 

2s Published at Mandal. A complete file is in the 
University Library in Oslo, where much of it was 
photographed by the writer. As Halvdan Kont 
points out in his article on Jaabaek in the Norsk 
biografisk leksikon (VI, 558-71), the agitator had 
much more influence with the people directly than 
in the storthing. 


26 Folketidende, Oct. 25, 1865. 


from the American Civil War but states 
that in that “wonderfully fruitful land” 
it will soon be paid, for there exists no 
such hindrance to work “‘as with us.” 
The northern states are admired for de- 
stroying slavery, and now the old aristoc- 
racy of the South will die and a new race 
spring up; Lincoln’s widow gets one 
year’s salary, but no one thinks of a life- 
time pension in America; Civil War gen- 
erals have gone to work as railway execu- 
tives, farmers, and dancing-masters, 
while in Norway officials are pensioned 
off, and the larger a man’s state salary 
has been the larger is his pension. “But 
you, Norwegian workers, you get no 
pension.’’® In the United States they 
have an income tax so that the richest 
man in New York pays a tax of 380,000 
dollars. So far our storthing has not giv- 
en us this, and those who have little pay 
much..... Also in America they have 
universal suffrage, while in Norway the 
suffrage is kept as a right of those who 
have once got power in their hands.” 
Jaabaek even quotes President Johnson’s 
talk to Sunday-school children in which 
he tells them that it makes no difference 
to what church they belong—‘‘the ques- 
tion is, are you a good man or a good 
woman? It is up to you to develop your- 
selves.”’3° 

So the paper continues, serializing a 
history of the United States (and an- 
other of England), publishing “ America 
letters,” and hitting hard and straight at 
evils in Norway by holding up America 
as a shining example. Sverdrup and other 
statesmen were influenced both directly 
and indirectly by the American example, 
though they said little; for American re- 


27 Tbid., Sept. 13, 1865. 
28 Thid., Feb. 14, 1866. 
29 Tbid., Oct. 3, 1866. 

3° [bid., Nov. 8, 1865. 
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publicanism was frowned on then as was 
Russian communism in the twentieth 
century. But Jaabaek, man of the people, 
came out boldly and made himself a real 
power as he cited American methods and 
blasted away at Norwegian conditions 
in religion, military obligations, govern- 
ment expenses, alcoholic consumption, 
suffrage, personal equality, and industry. 

With the outstanding Norwegian lib- 
eral Johan Sverdrup, the ideal was per- 
haps Britain rather than America; yet 
Sverdrup was closely associated with 
men like Jaabaek and Peder Holst, whose 
ideal of democracy in practice was the 
United States. Holst was active with 
Sverdrup in the reform storthing of 1851, 
then went into local politics in Larvik, 
and in 1854 went to the United States to 
see democracy at first hand.3* Marcus 
Thrane, after the collapse of his social- 
istic movement and his arrest, moved to 
the United States in 1863, as did some of 
his followers; when he revisited Norway 
in 1883, several of the planks of his plat- 
form, such as the suffrage, were well on 
the way to realization. The political 
structure of the Scandinavian countries 
is constitutional monarchy; within that 
framework each country has gone far in 
the direction of socialism and has been 
affected by diverse forces, both indige- 
nous and foreign. Despite the intangible 
nature of many of these forces, we must 


3" An item showing something of Sverdrup’s atti- 
tude is an unpublished paper he wrote in 1845-46 in 
which Lincoln’s “of, by, and for the people” is fore- 
shadowed: “.... det er af, med og ved Folket at alt 
offentligt liv og alle offentlige Forhold alene kunne 
og skulle uddane sig....,” quoted in Halvdan 
Kont, Johan Sverdrup (3 vols.; Kristiania, 1918-25), 
p. 117. 


32 HovpeE, The Scandinavian countries, esp. II, 
636-41; BLEGEN, Norwegian migration, 1825-1860, 
pp. 323-30; W. WESTERGAARD, ‘‘Marcus Thrane in 
America: some unpublished letters from 1880-1884,” 
Norwegian-A merican studies and records, 1X (1936), 
67-76. 


recognize the probability of some influ- 
ence through such things as the years of 
New World experience—especially in 
Canada—in the background of Johan 
Nygaardsvold, recent prime minister of 
Norway. 

Many different streams of influence— 
humanitarian, religious, and democratic 
—blended into a current which perme- 
ated the whole body politic. So much 
have these streams had an American 
character that one often looks in amaze- 
ment at the extent to which the so-called 
“American ideal” seems to have been 
realized in the countries of northern 
Europe. 


Influences of a general cultural nature 
have been surprisingly varied and sur- 
prisingly powerful. They have been 
stimulated throughout by the constant 
flow of emigrants; the emigration move- 
ment was itself a mighty influence as it 
carried away surplus workers in time of 
depression and as it widened the intel- 
lectual horizon of those who remained. 
The folk who stayed at home were in- 
tensely interested in the fortunes and the 
ideas of their relatives and friends who 
had sailed the wide Atlantic; the “‘ Amer- 
ica letters” from Chicago, from Minne- 
sota, from Canada, were often copied 
scores of times and sent into the far cor- 
ners of the emigrant’s home valley, and 
they were published widely in papers 
which circulated among the masses. 

More specifically, we can turn to such 
items as the modern literature, both the 
romantic and the ultra-realistic variety, 
which has attained as much vogue in the 
North as has the Scandinavian co-opera- 
tive pattern in the United States. A re- 
cent poll of eight hundred Swedish metal- 
workers disclosed that their favorite au- 
thor was Jack London, with Upton Sin- 
clair a close second. Dos Passos, Heming- 
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way, Sinclair Lewis, and similar writers 
have enjoyed an extraordinary popular- 
ity; and Margaret Mitchell’s Gone with 
the wind sold, in a few months, a record 
number of forty thousand copies in 
Sweden alone. Of the older American 
authors, James Fenimore Cooper and 
Mark Twain have held an eager audi- 
ence. The year 1938 saw published in 
Sweden more translations from English 
than all the titles of Swedish fiction 
printed that year, while there was an al- 
most complete indifference to the works 
of German and Italian writers.* 

Inquiry at the public libraries of Oslo 
and Stockholm revealed that in 1938 the 
Oslo Public Library loaned an average 
of ninety books of English and American 
fiction per day, while at Stockholm the 
daily average was one hundred fifty. 
At Stockholm the circulation of Eng- 
lish and American fiction was twice as 
much as that of German and four times 
that of French fiction; at Oslo it was four 
times the circulation of German and 
seven times that of French. While figures 
separating American from English books 
were not available, librarians and pub- 
lishers agreed that the demand for Amer- 
ican outweighed that for English works. 
Dramatists like Eugene O’Neill and Max- 
well Anderson were also eagerly taken up 
and often had their European premieres 
in the North.*4 

The “‘movies” have seconded the in- 
fluence of this literature in introducing 
new words into everyday use: “hello,” 
“week-end,” ‘O.K.,” “‘all right,” “so 
long’’—all are commonly used and uni- 


‘ versally understood. The effect of the 


movies on dress and on social ideas, such 
as the freedom of women, is a subject 


33 Alma Luise OLSON in the New York Times Book 
Review, Jan. 15, 1939. 

34 Based on personal investigation in Norway and 
Sweden in 1938. 


which would require an extensive study 
of its own. The daily press, especially in 
Sweden, has been strongly influenced by 
American patterns in format, advertising 
methods, and general journalistic pol- 
icy.*s Architecture has experienced a 
vigorous interchange, especially between 
Sweden and the United States, since the 
end of the nineteenth century. And one 
is not allowed to forget that American 
music leads the dance in Scandinavia as 
elsewhere. 

In public-school education American 
influence has been rather slight, though 
it is somewhat evident in school archi- 
tecture and in an increasing interest in 
educational psychology and the “pro- 
gressive-education” movement. Atten- 
tion to American educational ideas, how- 
ever, dates far back. Gustav III, while 
crown prince, advocated that Swedish 
schools should be reformed in accord with 
the principles of Benjamin Franklin, as 
stated in his project for the education of 
youth in Pennsylvania.* And in 1849 
not only Frederika Bremer but two noted 
Swedish educators journeyed to the 
United States: Professor P. E. Bergfalk, 
historian and liberal politician, and P. A. 
Siljestrom, rekior of Nya Elementars- 
kolan (superintendent of the New Ele- 
mentary School) and “one of the cen- 
tury’s foremost educators.’’37 

In both public and school libraries the 
American background can be seen more 
clearly than in other cultural institu- 
tions. Scores of librarians from northern 
Europe have received both training and 
inspiration from the United States. Haa- 


3s See Otto SYLWAN, Pressens utveckling under det 
nittonde drhundradet (Stockholm, 1924), and “Tid- 
ningspressens amerikanisering,” Ord och Bild, Arg. 


15 (1906), pp. 81-94. 
36 ELOVSON, pp. 57-60; see also Dagens Nyheter 
(Stockholm), June 30, 1938, p. 8, col. 6. 


37 ELOVSON, Pp. 5. 
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kon Nyhuus, for example, spent seven 
years in the Newberry Library in Chica- 
go and the Chicago Public Library; then 
in 1898 he returned to head the Deich- 
manske Bibliotek in Oslo and to reorgan- 
ize it on American principles into a mag- 
nificent city library. The men who built 
the unique city library in Stockholm jour- 
neyed first to the United States and stud- 
ied construction and methods. National 
library consultants in each of these coun- 
tries help to establish school and folk li- 
braries, and many of the young men and 
women doing this work have lived from 
one to several years in the United 
States.3* The Dewey decimal system and 
open shelves are obvious *‘ Americaniza- 
tions” in the newer libraries of the North. 
The whole public library system of these 
countries bears the unmistakable signs 
of American “library science,”’ a field in 
which the American genius for organiza- 
tion has most happily combined with the 
ideal of popular enlightenment.°*? 

In contrast to such subjects, where the 
result is clear even though the causes may 
be hidden and complex, we have one sub- 
ject in which the cause is clear but the re- 
sults infinitely complex, that is, the trans- 
fer of money. The steady stream of dol- 
lars to northern Europe began to flow be- 
fore the middle of the nineteenth century 
and reached major proportions in the 
twentieth century. During the period 
from 1885 to 1937 the United States sent 
to Sweden, in postal money orders alone, 
over 400,000,000 kronor. Subtracting the 
58,000,000 kronor sent to the United 
States gives a net import to Sweden of 
342,000,000 kronor, which amounts to 

38 The Norwegian Arne Kildal, byrdchef and edi- 


tor of Bok og bibliotek, is an outstanding example in 
the field of library extension service. 

39 Frequently the library magazines of the North 
publish articles on American libraries. See, e.g., Alex 
Watpner, “Amerikanska biblioteksintryck,” Biblio- 
teksbladet (Stockholm), XVIII (1933), 133-37. 


6,500,000 kronor per year.*° How much 
more was sent in currency, drafts, and 
checks, no man knows. In Norway the 
story is the same. In the office of one of 
the large Norwegian shipping companies 
stands a filing case filled with receipts 
for money sent home through its offices. 
Through this one company alone the 
amounts have gone as high as 15,000,000 
kroner in a single year, and the total for 
twenty-two years is about 200,000,000 
kroner. For the whole amount sent from 
the United States by all means in one 
hundred years Mr. O. B. Grimley esti- 
mates 3,000,000,000 kroner.** From what 
districts in the United States did this 
money come? To what districts in Nor- 
way and Sweden did it go? How much 
was used later for passage westward? 
How much was expended for new farm 
equipment, for mortgages, for clothes, or 
for books? Would that this hoard of 
wealth could be traced into its manifold 
social effects! 

And so this sampling process could 
continue. Competitive sports are inter- 
nationalized in both participation and 
interest, and the career of a Paavo Nurmi 
or a Gundar Hagg is followed with equal 
eagerness in both the United States and 
northern Europe. Opera stars travel back 
and forth. The American Scandinavian 
Foundation and its affiliated organiza- 
tions in each of the northern countries 
have sent hundreds of young scientists, 
scholars, and businessmen across the At- 
lantic for months or years of study to re- 
turn and bring new insights and new 
techniques into their work at home. The 


4° Nordisk familjeboks ménadskrinika, June 1938, 
P. 439. 

4* Personal conversation, July 18, 1938. Mr. 
GrIMLEY is the author of The new Norway (Oslo, 
1937). 

# About one hundred such Scandinavian scholars 
were in the United States at the outbreak of the 
second World War. 
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overwhelming majority of automobiles 
in Norway and Sweden are American 
made, and their weight has had a deci- 
sive influence on the character of the 
roads built. 

Thus influences from across the ocean 
have come to blend with those closer con- 
nections with Great Britain and the 
European continent to help produce a 
broadened modern culture in a North 
which has kept the best of its own, ex- 
ported much, and adapted what it wished 
from the outside. It was a process not of 
imitation but of selection and _ inter- 
change. In this process the fundamental 
philosophical concepts often rooted back 
to European sources, such as Locke, 
Rousseau, Beccaria; but America, bold 
in her youthfulness, proved the possibil- 
ity of applying the concepts. Scandinavia 
then dared to adapt concepts and prac- 
tical techniques to the refashioning of an 
established society. What Hovde says of 
the nineteenth century applies with equal 
validity to the changed twentieth cen- 
tury: “Scandinavian rural society was 
never completely isolated from external 
impulses. It was merely so stable inter- 
nally that it could assimilate the new 
without suffering disintegration.”’4 

The America which has absorbed lit- 


43 The Scandinavian countries, I, 152. 


erally tons of the works of Selma Lager- 
l6f, Ibsen, and Hans Christian Andersen, 
and millions of the Scandinavian peoples 
themselves, which watches intently the 
evolution of the socioeconomic ‘‘middle 
way” in the North—this America has 
also made rich and varied contributions 
to the culture of Scandinavia. America’s 
strong but often bungling attempts at 
solution of the liquor problem, her reli- 
gious experimentation and evangelism, 
and especially the individualism and 
sense of equality fostered in the New 
World have had a powerful impact on 
those lands where individualism was al- 
ready prized and where new techniques 
of manufacturing and of subduing a re- 
luctant nature were particularly appre- 
ciated. Perhaps there has even been 
something of an affinity—a common 
blend of realism, idealism, and fancy— 
which accounts for the ease with which 
cultural influences have traveled in both 
directions and for the fact that Ameri- 
cans feel so easily at home in Scandi- 
navia. So a host of influences interact and 
stimulate each other—religious and dem- 
ocratic, technical and intellectual, hu- 
manitarian and material—and so Amer- 
ica begins to pay on the interest, if not the 
principal, of her vast cultural debt to old 
Europe. 
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DIVIDED COUNSELS IN FRENCH IMPERIALISM: 
THE RAS EL AIN INCIDENT IN 1904 


CARL VINCENT CONFER 


T THE beginning of the twentieth 


century the Moslem empire of 
Morocco was one of the few in- 
dependent native states remaining in 
Africa. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that its economic importance, real or 
potential, and its strategic significance 
for the maintenance of imperial con- 
nections constantly held the attention of 
the foreign offices of Europe. The land of 
the Moors had begun to attract consid- 
erable attention from economists; it ap- 
peared to be at once a granary capable of 
feeding a significant portion of the popu- 
lations of Europe and a deposit of miner- 
als for the factories of Europe. Nearly 
everyone agreed that Morocco must soon- 
er or later be ‘‘modernized”’ by European 
intervention. The strategic importance 
of Morocco had to be taken into consid- 
eration as well. The disposal of the North 
African littoral concerned the interests 
of France, Italy, and Spain as Mediter- 
ranean powers. Moreover, France af- 
firmed that the fate of Morocco would 
affect the very existence of her neighbor- 
ing Algerian colony.’ Britain, always 
sensitive to developments anywhere in 
the Moslem world, always concerned 
t One notable instance is Paul Cambon’s declara- 
tion to Lansdowne, the British foreign secretary, on 
August 6, 1902: “The interests of France are of all 
kinds: they are economic and political. Morocco is 
like an extension of Algeria; it isa door opening upon 
our African empire. We can not at any price permit a 
power which would escape our influence to become 
established there” (France, Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangéres, Documents diplomatiques francais, 


1871-1914, 2d series [Paris, 1930——] [hereafter 
cited as “D.D.F.”], II, 441). 
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with trade and investment, emphasized 
particularly the necessity of excluding a 
first-rate power from control of the straits 
opposite Gibraltar. And Germany was 
not disposed to witness the dismember- 
ment of Morocco without securing for 
herself some territorial compensation on 
the Atlantic side of the country, possibly 
in the region of Agadir.’ 

The story of imperialism in Morocco— 
or more particularly French imperialism 
in Morocco, since France was the nation 
destined to achieve her ambitions in that 
region—was marked by certain interest- 
ing features. Diplomatic restraints due 
to the international situation probably 
played a greater part in the Moroccan 
adventure than in any other French 
colonial enterprise.* This was not the 
usual tale of dispatching a punitive ex- 
pedition against the natives, raising the 
flag, and confronting the world with a 
fait accompli. In her Moroccan plans 
France was constrained to move warily. 

Another handicap also embarrassed 
the French in Morocco. Rivalries in the 
French government, with ministers, ad- 
ministrators, and generals working at 
cross-purposes, accounted for a consid- 


2 Richthofen to Radowitz, Sept. 24, 1903, Die 
Grosse Politik der Europdischen Kabinette 1871-1914, 
ed. J. Lepsrus, A. Mendelssohn BartHoLpy, and 
F. Tutmme (Berlin, 1922-27) (hereafter cited as 
“G.P.”), XVII, 354-56. 


3 For accounts of the Moroccan problem in inter- 
national diplomacy, see E. N. ANDERSON, The first 
Moroccan crisis, 1904-1906 (Chicago, 1930), and 
O. J. HALE, Germany and the diplomatic revolution 
(Philadelphia, 1931). 
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erable degree of friction in French plans 
even after the Anglo-French accord of 
April 8, 1904 seemed to be a signal to go 
ahead. Those Frenchmen who enter- 
tained visions of colonial greatness for 
their country were a small group and an 
influential group, and they had their way 
in the end; but it would be a mistake to 
think of them as a closely disciplined 
phalanx which won its battles because it 
always knew exactly what it wanted on 
any given occasion. A significant exam- 
ple of a lapse of concerted effort in high 
French governmental circles was the 
Ras el Ain incident of June—October 
1904. It disclosed a discord in the council 
of ministers and between the French 
authorities in Tangier and Algiers, which 
illuminates the interrelationship of the 
diplomat, the soldier, and the colonial 
enthusiast in an imperialistic enterprise. 


The geographical setting of the Ras el 
Ain episode was the ill-defined border- 
land between Algeria and Morocco. If 
there had been no common land frontier 
between French and Moroccan territory, 
the French policy of peaceful penetration 
could neither have begun so early nor 
have been so successful. In the Atlantic 
ports of Morocco, France could claim no 
privileged position. As late as 1904, in 
fact, British commercial interests in 
Morocco were greater than her own. On 
the other hand, no European power 
made any serious attempt to deny the 
special interest of France in the security 
of the Algero-Moroccan frontier. The 
question of policing the frontier region 
was excluded from the Conference of 
Algeciras in 1906. From this vantage 
ground, French influence and French 
control were extended gradually—and 
quietly when there was need of caution— 
over the large sector of Morocco lying 
to the east and south of the Moulouya 


River. The advance served as an effective 
lever upon the sultan of Morocco. When 
the French insisted upon a special posi- 
tion in respect to loans, public works, 
the state bank, etc., the Maghzen‘4 must 
have weighed the unmistakable military 
dispositions made by France on its 
frontier in contrast with the chiefly com- 
mercial preoccupations and vague prom- 
ises of the other powers. Finally, if con- 
fronted by serious opposition, the French 
government could resort to the frontier 
argument as a plea eminently calculated 
to justify French action to world opinion. 
The efficacy of this argument counter- 
balanced in considerable degree the ad- 
vantages that other powers already en- 
joyed in Morocco. After pointing out 
that France had no favorite at the court 
of the sultan like Caid Sir Harry Mac- 
lean, the English adventurer, no able 
newspaper correspondent like Walter B. 
Harris of the London Times, and not 
even a good steamship service between 
Marseilles and Tangier, Paul Cambon, 
the French ambassador to Great Britain, 
concluded: ‘‘ Our power in Morocco is our 
proximity. It is strong if we know how to 
wield it, and in this respect our conven- 
tion in regard to the allocation of the 
tribes on the frontier is excellent. It 
gives us a device which we must use 
prudently but vigorously.’’s 

A student of colonial problems and a 
former French resident-general in Tu- 
nisia, Cambon understood that the 
absence of a clearly defined frontier be- 
tween Algeria and Morocco was a win- 
ning card in the French hand. The 
treaty of March 18, 1845 was the in- 
strument which regulated the Moroccan 


4 A term designating the government and court of 
Morocco. 


5’ Cambon to Delcassé, Aug. 9, 1902, D.D.F., I, 
438. 
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frontier down to t1gor.° An informal 
frontier line was traced from the outlet 
of the river Adjeroud-Kiss, on the Medi- 
terranean, to the peak of Teniet el Sassi, 
which was located only about seventy- 
five miles from the coast, just beyond the 
edge of the éell (the cultivated country). 
The treaty designated the whole of the 
remaining seven hundred miles south- 
ward from Teniet el Sassi in the direction 
of the desert oases of the Gourara, 
Touat, and Tidikelt as Sahara and, as 
Article IV stipulated, ‘in the Sahara 
(desert), no territorial limit is to be 
established between the two countries 
since the land is not cultivated and 
serves only as grazing land for the Arabs 
of both nations who come there to seek 
their indispensable pasturage and wa- 
ter.’’ Consequently, the frontier line was 
halted at Teniet el Sassi. The plenipoten- 
tiaries of the two governments limited 
themselves to naming those tribes to the 
south which should come under the 
sovereignty of France and those which 
should recognize the authority of the 
sultan of Morocco. The French would 
have to pacify the Algerian ¢ell before 
troubling with the warlike tribes of the 
plateau; the comparative poverty of 
these native groups afforded little pros- 
pect of financial return through taxation; 
and their nomadic habits, involving 
changes of position with changes of the 
season, made the location of an equitable 
frontier exceedingly difficult, even if it 
were desirable. Since it was known that 
certain important sedentary communi- 
ties (ksours) like Ain Sefra, Ich, and 
Figuig actually existed in the plateau 
region, they, too, were apportioned be- 
tween the two signatories. 

At the time, little was known to the 


6 Text in Rouard de Carp, Documents diploma- 
tiques pour servir a l’étude de la question marocaine 
(Paris, 1911), pp. 18-24. 


French about the territory south of 
Figuig. This probably accounts for the 
curious statement of Article VI: “As for 
the country south of the ksours of the 
two Governments, delimitation of it 
would be superfluous since it is a water- 
less, uninhabitable, true desert.” In- 
stead of being uninhabitable, the Sahara 
was dotted with a number of fertile oases 
to which caravans annually traveled and 
which were actually the keys to the re- 
gion economically and strategically. 

On the whole, then, the treaty of 1845 
was full of dangerous potentialities for 
discord, growing out not only of what it 
actually provided but of what it failed to 
take into consideration. Important bor- 
der tribes, like the Doui Menia and the 
Oulad Djerir, were not mentioned; and 
the Saharan oases of the Gourara, Touat, 
and Tidikelt did not exist so far as the 
treaty was concerned. As the pacification 
of Algeria proceeded, French military 
power and administrative organization 
came to impinge more and more on the 
native communities of the frontier zone. 

By the end of the nineteenth century 
the limits of Algeria had been considera- 
bly expanded. As Oran was the western 
department of Algeria, fronting upon 
Morocco, so Ain Sefra was the center of 
French activities in southern Oran, 
where the treaty of 1845 had left no fixed 
boundary between Morocco and Algeria. 
Djenien Bou Rezg constituted an out- 
post some forty miles to the southwest of 
Ain Sefra and in the direction of the 
Moroccan oases of Figuig and the Tafila- 
let. The railroad, passing through Ain 
Sefra, arrived at Djenien Bou Rezg in 
1900. Defiant native raiding parties com- 
posed of Moroccans and Algerian rebels 
resisted the spread of French influence 
and attacked French posts and their sub- 
missive Algerian brethren from time to 
time. In retaliation the French resorted 
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to pursuit parties which sometimes pene- 
trated into indisputably Moroccan areas. 
This practice was explained as the ‘‘right 
of pursuit.’’? It had not been authorized 
specifically in the treaty of 1845 but was 
implied, at least in respect to Algerian 
rebels, in the provision allowing either 
government to proceed against its sub- 
jects even if they had mingled with sub- 
jects of the other. The absence of any 
definite frontier south of Teniet el Sassi 
increased its scope. The potentialities of 
the right of pursuit did not escape the at- 
tention of the Maghzen. When the last 
strong sultan of Morocco, Moulay Has- 
san (1873-94), led an army to Oudjda in 
1876 to restore his authority east of the 
Moulouya River, he instructed his grand 
vizier to propose to the French the estab- 
lishment of a regular frontier. Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Aublin, the chief French 
officer in that region, answered that he 
would have to refer the matter to the 
minister and proceeded to change the 
subject.* The frontier was never delimit- 
ed so long as Morocco was independent. 

In 1900 the French began an advance 
southward through the Sahara in the 
direction of their colonies in Senegal and 
the Congo. Posts were established in the 
Gourara and the Touat after some op- 
position from the natives had been over- 
whelmed. These hostilities disrupted the 
ordinary economic life of the region and 
affected the livelihood of unquestionably 
Moroccan regions, such as the Tafilalet. 
Annual caravans which many tribes of 

7 Referred to as having been established by Gen- 
eral Emmanuel-Félix de Wimpfien in 1870 during 
the suppression of the rebellion of that year (D.D.F., 
I, 443). 

8C.-A. JULIEN, Histoire de Afrique du Nord 
(Paris, 1931), pp. 626-27. The author adds: “But it 
is a fundamental principle of colonial policy never to 
‘delimit.’ It was undoubtedly difficult to explain 
that a defined situation would put an end to the right 


of pursuit upon which one counted to extend the 
field of conquests.” 


eastern Morocco customarily sent to the 
Gourara were abandoned, not to be re- 
established until General Hubert Ly- 
autey’s time in December 1904. Mean- 
while, in southern Oran, the railroad was 
being extended still farther south and 
west in the direction of Morocco. 

To keep these movements from arous- 
ing dangerous foreign opposition was the 
task of the French foreign minister, 
Théophile Delcassé. As a former under- 
secretary of state for the colonies and 
minister of colonies, he had become ac- 
quainted with the colonial ambitions of 
France. As a disciple of Gambetta, he 
was an ardent nationalist and a practi- 
tioner of Realpolitik where the interests 
of France were concerned.? While he ad- 
mitted that the Moroccan empire was a 
prize worth seizing, he insisted that the 
circumstances of that acquisition should 
be determined by his ministry in relation 
to the larger interests of France. With 
Italy he arranged the secret accord of 
December 1900, wherein France _re- 
nounced interest in Tripoli and, in turn, 
Italy recognized the right of France to 
safeguard French interests in Morocco. 
British acquiescence was secured by the 
well-known accord of April 8, 1904, in re- 
turn for the abandonment of French 
ambitions in Egypt. Negotiations with 
Spain were nearly brought to a success- 
ful conclusion by December 1902, but 
the Spanish government fell and the ac- 
cord was not ratified. The conversations 
were reopened in 1903 but were pro- 
longed by Spanish pride and sensitive- 
ness until the time of the Ras el Ain af- 
fair, in which they played a part. Finally, 
the German government seemed to be 
unwilling to do more than defend its 
commercial interests in Morocco. It gave 


9See C. W. Porter, The career of Théophile Del- 
cassé (Philadelphia, 1936). 
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no effective support to a Moroccan em- 
bassy which visited Berlin in 1901. On 
the whole, German policy in regard to 
Morocco from 1g00 to 1905 was one of 
watchful waiting.’° 

Under these circumstances the embas- 
sy sent by the sultan of Morocco to Paris 
in the summer of 1go1 to secure a definite 
frontier between Algeria and Morocco 
was destined to fail. The Moroccans se- 
cured nothing more in the borderland 
question than the accord of July 20 
predicated upon those “arrangements 
amicaux”’ which Delcass¢ preferred to a 
fixed frontier." The dispositions of the 
treaty of 1845 were continued except for 
the specific changes made by this accord. 
Although no boundary was established, 
the Maghzen was authorized to establish 
(on sites to be fixed by a joint commission) 
a series of guard- and customhouses from 
Teniet el Sassi as far south as [gli on the 
edge of the Sahara. Two important bor- 
der tribes, the Doui Menia and the 
Oulad Djerir, were to be given the op- 
portunity to choose between French or 
Moroccan authority—provided _ the 
Maghzen would finance their removal to 
Moroccan soil if they chose allegiance to 
it. Since the sultan’s treasury had shown 
itself to be chronically inadequate, this 
proviso really entailed submission of the 
tribes to France. Of significance for later 
developments was the requirement that 
each government should appoint annual- 
ly two commissioners to settle all frontier 
disputes arising in the future. The ac- 
cord, as a whole, gave the appearance of 
fixing a frontier of a kind and even in- 

1 See, esp., G.P., XVII, 299-301 and 336-37; 
D.D.F., I, 337, and III, 30-31. 


11 The text of this accord and the two supplemen- 
tary agreements can be found in France, Ministére 
des Affaires Etrangéres, Documents diplomatiques. 
Affaires du Maroc, 1901-1912 [Livre jaune] (here- 
after cited as “Livre jaune’) (Paris, 1905-12), I, 
16-18 and 34-41. 


cluded an apparent plebiscite for tribes 
not mentioned in the treaty of 1845. 
Cambon told Lansdowne that “the al- 
location of the tribes on the Algero- 
Moroccan frontier constitutes in fact a 
territorial delimitation and denotes our 
intention of not invading the lands of the 
sultan.”’” 


In the spring of 1902 the accord of 
I9gOI was executed and supplemented by 
two additional accords drawn up at 
Algiers. Since further incidents had _ oc- 
curred on the frontier, particularly the 
murder of two French officers, and since 
the negotiations no longer were connect- 
ed with a formal embassy on European 
soil, France chose to relax rather than 
tighten the frontier. Article VI of the ac- 
cord of April 20, 1902 announced that 
it had been found impossible to establish 
the guard- and customhouses along the 
frontier as provided in the accord of 
July 20, 1901. At the same time, more 
stress was placed on the principle of 
amicable co-operation, the two govern- 
ments reaffirmed, in line with the spirit 
of the treaty of 1845, “their friendly un- 
derstanding and the mutual support 
which they give to it.” 

In fulfilment of these accords the 
French aided the sultan by supporting 
two agents of the Maghzen in the border- 
land. The emirs of Oudjda and Figuig 
were the official representatives of the 
sultan—in an area in which most of the 
inhabitants had long been disdainful and 
disaffected so far as control from Fez was 
concerned. Without the prestige of 
French support the power of the emirs 
probably would not have lasted a month. 
The imperial garrisons they commanded 
were composed of undisciplined old men 
and boys who deserted when their pay 


12 P. Cambon to Delcassé, Jan. 22, 1902, D.D.F., 
14; st. 
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was not forthcoming. The fiction of 
Moroccan authority constituted a screen 
for peaceful penetration by the French. 
And, of course, intervention in favor of 
the legal sovereign instead of against him 
could always be more easily explained to 
an international audience. 

By the summer of 1904 France was on 
the point of exerting new pressure on 
Morocco, encouraged by these arrange- 
ments in the borderland, by British, 
Italian, and (ultimately) Spanish acqui- 
escence, and by the persistent failure of 
Germany to protest with any vigor. The 
road was never easy, of course. Delcassé 
had obtained British support in April 
1904 and was to secure the Spanish ac- 
cord in October 1904. But overt military 
occupation (or direct intimidation) had 
always to be avoided because it would 
entail a number of risks. It would alien- 
ate the Socialists and Radical Left in the 
French parliament, upon whom the 
Combes ministry depended. It would 
certainly arouse the active intervention 
of potential enemies like Germany— 
a repercussion especially serious for 
France now that her ally, Russia, was 
engaged in a war with Japan. It might 
estrange public opinion in the three 
states whose governments had at last 
been persuaded to recognize France’s 
paramount interest in Morocco and lead 
to the reversal of understandings arrived 
at so carefully from 1900 to 1904. 

Consequently, the French military of- 
ficer in command in southern Oran need- 
ed to be a diplomat as well as a soldier. 
An able policy of intervention among the 
tribes would prevent many native raids 
on French property. At the same time, a 
certain discretion was necessary, for a too 
vigorous pressure upon the Moroccan 
natives and a too rapid extension of 
French authority might alarm the sultan 
and lead to European intervention. The 


newly promoted brigadier-general who 
took over this critical post in October 
1903 was Hubert Lyautey—later a mar- 
shal of France and a figure whose name 
is inseparably linked with the history of 
the modern French colonial empire—par- 
ticularly with Morocco. Like his friend 
and preceptor, General Joseph Galliéni, 
Lyautey was a professional soldier, but a 
professional soldier who did not deify 
force. He preferred to use economic and 
political pressure and the threat of force 
rather than launch a regular expedition." 
The French government could scarcely 
have found a man better equipped by 
conviction and training to take over the 
task of peaceful penetration on the 
Algero-Moroccan frontier, to work with 
and maintain native institutions and yet 
mold them to French will. From 1903 to 
1910 Lyautey zealously advanced French 
control over Morocco from the east (even 
from the west for a short time in 1908), 
and in 1912 he became France’s first 
resident-general in Morocco. If Delcassé 
may be said to have given France title to 
Morocco, Lyautey gave her possession. 

Lyautey harbored no illusions about 
the ‘“‘fiction of the Moroccan frontier.’’"4 
He knew that the power of the sultan in 
the borderland was based on French sup- 
port. He knew, too, that some semioffi- 
cial circles in France were impatient 
about the government’s respect for Mo- 
roccan sensibilities.'* Nevertheless, under 
the given political conditions, he recog- 





"3s The importance of this new school of colonial 
warfare is discussed in Jean GOTTMANN, “Bugeaud, 
Galliéni, Lyautey: the development of French coloni- 
al warfare,” Makers of modern strategy, ed. E. M. 
EARLE (Princeton, 1943), pp. 234-50. 


™H. Lyautey, Vers le Maroc: lettres du Sud- 
Oranais, 1903-1906 (Paris, 1937), p. 76. 


1s “We have persisted up to the present in respect- 
ing, to a ridiculous extreme, a frontier which we have 
had the naiveté to create ourselves” (Temps [Paris], 
May 26, 1903). 
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nized the value of ‘‘codperating”’ with 
the sultan.” He liked to call himself a 
“‘solutionist’’—that is, an administrator 
who calculated a problem simply on the 
basis of the unescapable facts. He had 
been at his post in southern Oran less 
than a year when the Ras el Ain incident 
loosed a storm in Paris and threatened to 
undo the program of peaceful penetra- 
tion. 

Ras el Ain was a Moroccan village ly- 
ing about twenty-five miles to the south- 
west of Teniet el Sassi, the southernmost 
point on the established frontier. Its 
economic importance was based upon a 
good supply of water and the productiv- 
ity of the surrounding fields.*? The Beni 
Mathar, a half-nomadic, half-sedentary 
tribe recognized as being under Moroc- 
can sovereignty by the treaty of 1845, 
were the proprietors of the region. Since 
they cultivated crops to an unusual de- 
gree, their town became a small trading 
center for the wandering tribes of the 
Moulouya Basin. They derived a better- 
than-average livelihood from their enter- 
prises but were rendered more vulnerable 
in the chaotic conditions of the frontier 
zone because they had more to lose than 
most tribes. To safeguard their interests 
they had maintained friendly relations 
with the native leaders who, east of the 
Moulouya, possessed more authority 
than the sultan. Among those leaders 
was a pretender to the Moroccan throne, 
Bou Hamara."* The Beni Mathar also 
had an understanding with Bou Amama, 
who was probably the second most in- 
fluential native in eastern Morocco." 


1 LYAUTEY, p. 25. 

7A, CoLitez, La frontiére algéro-marocaine 
(Paris, 1911), pp. 79-86; LYAUTEY, pp. 104-9. 

18 For his career, see E. Aubin, Le Maroc d’au- 
jourd’hui (Paris, 1922), pp. 108-31 and 402-6. 


19 LYAUTEY, pp. 75-81; C. TILLION, La conguét 
des oasis sahariennes (Paris, 1903), pp. 73 and 81-82. 


The wide influence of Bou Amama arose 
not from any political office but from the 
sanctity of his religious faith. He was a 
revered Marabout (holy man) with many 
followers in his zaouia (religious brother- 
hood). Originally an Algerian of the 
Oulad Sidi Cheikh tribe, he had been a 
leader in the revolt of 1881 and had been 
forced to take refuge in Morocco. He 
does not appear to have been an inveter- 
ate enemy of France. He made his peace 
with France in 1906. Until then, though, 
his name was associated with nearly 
every important raid upon the French 
and their Algerian tribes. To a certain 
extent, it served as a convenient bugaboo 
for impressing Frenchmen at home with 
the need for military measures in south- 
ern Oran. 

The occupation of Colomb-Bechar by 
the French in November 1903 threatened 
to outflank Bou Amama, who was then 
residing in the region of Anoual and Ain 
Chair. In the spring of 1904 he migrated 
northward with his zaouia to the neigh- 
borhood of Oudjda*® and put himself at 
the disposal of Bou Hamara. The union 
of these two unfriendly forces seemed to 
justify a more vigilant surveillance of the 
northern part of the frontier. Lyautey 
evolved the plan of occupying Ras el Ain 
as a post from which Bou Amama’s 
movements might be watched and the 
pro-French tribes protected. He realized 
that the post would also serve as a point 
of pressure from the north upon the Beni 
Guil, a large and important Moroccan 
tribe. He knew, too, that the Franco- 
Moroccan accord of April 20, 1902 had 
provided for the establishment of a joint 
market at that place." 

Accordingly, on June 15, 1904 Major 

2° An important Moroccan trading center only a 


few miles from the Algerian frontier and about twen- 
ty miles from the Mediterranean. 


21 LYAUTEY, Pp. 709. 
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Paul Henrys with three companies of in- 
fantry, three detachments of spahis, a 
section of artillery, and two or three 
hundred goumiers” went to Ras el Ain 
and set up an encampment with every 
appearance of staying there.”3 The Beni 
Mathar, awed by this show of force, wel- 
comed the newcomers. The story that 
Lyautey ordered the occupation on his 
own authority’4 does not appear to be 
borne out by all of the facts. Since Ras el 
Ain lay so far north, almost beyond the 
limit of his military subdivision, Lyautey 
had to go to divisional headquarters at 
Oran in order to arrange for special 
troops.”* His plan must have been known 
there, and he must have obtained 
authorization from his superior, Charles 
Jonnart, governor-general of Algeria. In 
any case, Jonnart could not have been 
kept in ignorance of so unusual an ad- 
vance on the Moroccan frontier during 
all of June and July.”? The storm, when it 
broke, was not destined to come from 
Algiers. 

The first rumbling of discord was prob- 
ably occasioned by jealousy of Lyautey’s 


22 Irregular native cavalry. 
23 LYAUTEY, p. 76. 


24D.D.F., V. 340; and A. Maurois, Lyautey 
(New York, 1931), p. 139. 


2s LYAUTEY, p. 76. 


26Jonnart was an influential member of the 
French chamber of deputies and a leader of its colo- 
nial group. He was appointed to the governor-gen- 
eralship for the second time on May 5, 1903. Thus 
two key men among the colonial enthusiasts, Jon- 
nart and Lyautey, had been appointed to posts in 
Algeria in the same year. They worked in close ac- 
cord. 


27 Jonnart stated shortly after these events that 
Lyautey had had his approbation and that on July 
23 the minister of war had confirmed, with the 
sanction of the government, the measures taken. 
The minister had added that until further notice it 
was necessary to “consider the column which oc- 
cupied Ras el Ain as having arrived there through 
application of the right of pursuit” (interview in 
Temps [Paris], Dec. 8, 1904). 


move to the north. Heretofore he had 
concerned himself with extension of 
French authority to the southwest. Now 
he had set up a post only a few miles 
from the defined frontier along which 
French activities had been reserved for 
divisional headquarters. A local press 
campaign, originating in the Algerian 
town of Tlemcen across the frontier from 
Oudjda, began to publicize the occupa- 
tion.”* News of the event reached the 
sultan at Fez and G. Saint-René Tail- 
landier, the French minister to Morocco, 
at Tangier. The latter was apparently 
the first to react unfavorably.”? On July 
28 he explained his view in a forceful tele- 
gram to Delcassé.3° He complained that 
the occupation of Ras el Ain had not 
been requested by the Maghzen and 
might lead it to charge the French with 
an aggressive act belying their protesta- 
tions of peaceful intentions. The advance 
could not be reconciled, he asserted, with 
a gradual and progressive Moroccan 
policy. The attitude of the minister was 
strengthened by the fact that his legation 
had just carried off a triumph for French 
diplomacy. The sultan had agreed to en- 
trust the reorganization of the garrison 
of Tangier to French military instruc- 
tors." Saint-René Taillandier feared that 
the advantages thus gained might be 
lost through what he regarded as a mili- 
tary indiscretion.* 

On July 29 Delcassé presented the Ras 
el Ain problem before a meeting of the 
council of ministers. The Combes minis- 
try was notable for the unusual degree of 


28 LYAUTEY, pp. 88 and 94. 


29There is no conclusive evidence that the 
Maghzen protested before the middle of August. 


30D.D.F., V, 340. 


3 Taillandier to Delcassé, July 29, 1904, Livre 
jaune, I, 160-62. 


32See G. St.-R. TAILLANDIER, Les origines du 
Maroc frangais (Paris, 1930), pp. 194-200. 
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control over departmental affairs which 
the premier allowed to each minister.33 
Now Delcassé was protesting an action 
authorized by his colleague, the minister 
of war. He insisted that his Moroccan 
policy was in danger and persuaded 
Combes to ask the minister of war, Gen- 
eral Louis André, to send a telegram to 
the governor-general of Algeria ordering 
immediate evacuation of Ras el Ain. At 
eight-thirty that evening Delcassé tele- 
graphed to Saint-René Taillandier that 
the council of ministers had agreed to the 
recall of the French troops and that 
thereafter no troops would cross the 
Moroccan frontier except after formal 
authorization by the government, which 
would first consult the legation in Tan- 
gier. He added that Saint-René Tail- 
landier might accordingly allay the fears 
of the Maghzen.*4 The promise made by 
Delcassé was ill-considered. In the first 
place, there was no definite frontier along 
most of the border. In the second place, 
he could have referred only to permanent 
occupation, since punitive expeditions 
against native forays could obviously 
not be withheld while time was lost in 
consulting Tangier. 

Like Saint-René Taillandier, Delcassé 
feared that his diplomatic negotiations 
would be jeopardized by a forward policy 
on the frontier. He was at that moment 
engaged in critical conversations with 
Spain, looking toward Spanish participa- 
tion in the French-British-Italian North 
African understanding. Since Spanish 
interests in Morocco were undeniable, 
her acquiescence was necessary. But the 
course of the negotiations, begun after 
the Anglo-French accord in April, had 
been difficult and strained. Although 
Spain was a second-rate power, her na- 

33 See D. W. BroGan, France under the Republic 
(New York, 1940), pp. 382 and 400. 

34 D.D.F., V, 340. 


tional pride was exceedingly sensitive. It 
had already been injured by the Anglo- 
French understanding made without her 
participation and by the impatience 
which the French had shown in the con- 
versations.*> From the beginning, Spain 
had been forced to forego Fez, which she 
might have had in 1902. Then Delcassé 
brought up another requirement at the 
beginning of July. Because of the danger 
that the Spanish might mismanage their 
sphere and arouse a Moslem holy war, 
Delcassé proposed that Spain refrain 
from taking action in her zone until the 
status quo in Morocco had to be 
changed.*° The Spanish government dis- 
trusted the plan, suspecting that France 
might gradually establish a protectorate 
over all of Morocco in such a way that 
the legal status quo would never be al- 
tered. It rejected Delcassé’s proposal 
vigorously and turned to Great Britain 
with an assertion that Spain would pre- 
fer to appeal to the powers rather than 
accept so subordinate a position.37 Lans- 
downe realized that this meant a re- 
quest for German support. He knew that 
Germany had expressed concern over the 
Franco-Spanish negotiations.3* Accord- 
ingly, he requested France to avoid “‘in- 
ternational difficulties.’’3° Delcassé would 
not give ground. 

35 Biilow to Radowitz, Apr. 29, 1904, G.P., XX, 
169-70; and Radowitz to the Foreign Office, June 2, 
1904, ibid., p. 179. 

36 Egerton to Lansdowne, July 1, 1904, British 
documents on the origins of the war, ed. G. P. Goocu 


and H. W. V. TemPpeRLEy (London, 1926——) (here- 
after cited as “B.D.”’), III, 38. 


37 Lansdowne to Egerton, July 2, 1904, ibid., 
pp. 38-40; P. Cambon to Delcassé, July 5, 1904, 
D.D.F., V. 298-99. 


38 Lansdowne to Lascelles, June 1, 1904, B.D., 
III, 53. Germany had advised Spain to be a bar- 
gainer and had indicated some support (Radowitz 
to Biilow, July 1, 1904, G.P., XX, 184-85). 


39 Lansdowne to Egerton, July 4, 1904, B.D., 
ITI, 40. 
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By the middle of July the Spanish felt 
that an adjournment of negotiations 
might be inevitable and that such a con- 
clusion was preferable to an unsatisfac- 
tory accord.*° Delcassé, however, delayed 
his intended departure from Paris on the 
24th in order to draw up a fresh draft ac- 
cord to replace the one dated June 25. 
This time he presented, on July 27, anew 
demand: that Spain should bind herself 
never to alienate her zone to any other 
nation. The Spanish government reacted 
negatively again, declaring that the new 
French proposal was another blow to its 
national dignity.” It retorted with a plan 
to give France an option if cession of the 
zone were ever contemplated.” Only 
when Great Britain opposed the Spanish 
offer and intervened did Spain accept the 
French proposal.43 

On the 29th when he advocated the 
evacuation of Ras el Ain, Delcassé knew, 
therefore, that the Spanish government 
was still resentful of “‘ this indefinite post- 
ponement of the realization of their 
hopes.’’44 Under the circumstances, he 
clearly could not permit a military dem- 
onstration on the Moroccan frontier to 
give the Spanish the impression that 
French ambitions in Morocco were about 
to be materialized. He was aware, also, 
that the German government was watch- 
ing the negotiations closely. As a matter 
of fact, the Spanish government had 
informally asked the German govern- 


4° J. Cambon to Delcassé, July 18, 1904, D.D.F., 
V, 320-21; Radowitz to Foreign Office, July 21, 1904, 
G.P., XX, 188. 


41 Lansdowne to Monson, July 29, 1904, B.D., 
III, 42. 


42 Delcassé to P. Cambon, July 29, 1904, D.D.F., 
V, 341. 

43 Lansdowne to Egerton, July 31, 1904, B.D., 
IIT, 44. 


44 Lansdowne to Egerton, Aug. 3, 1904, ibid., 
P. 45. 


ment in the middle of July to give it a 
coup dépaule in Paris. The German 
government had not been willing to fulfil 
so indefinite a request. But if Spanish 
exasperation mounted higher, a more 
concrete proposal might be made. 
Lyautey received the telegram order- 
ing immediate withdrawal from Ras el 
Ain on July 30. He was completely taken 
by surprise. Just the day before he had 
opened a letter from Raymond Aynard, 
Jonnart’s secretary, which had assured 
him that there was nothing to fear about 
Ras el Ain.** Anger and despair at the 
prospect of having to abandon the ad- 
vantageous position so recently won at so 
little cost filled his mind. Nevertheless, 
as a realist in the handling of parliamen- 
tary susceptibilities, he proceeded to 
bring every available influence to bear 
for the purpose of canceling the order or, 
at least, gaining time. A difficult compli- 
cation arose from the fact that Jonnart 
was on vacation, having sailed from 
Algiers on July 26 for the Balearic Is- 
lands and France. Lyautey dispatched 
two telegrams on the 31st, one to Jon- 
nart and the other to the minister of war. 
In the message to the latter he stressed 
the dangerous situation in the frontier 
zone and the loss of prestige that would 
follow upon the abandonment of native 
tribes who had cast their lot with France. 
He concluded with a warning that the 
withdrawal would probably mean the 
ruin of his work of peaceful penetration 
during the preceding ten months (when 
not a single Frenchman had been killed 
in the borderlands) and with a request 
for removal from his post if the order was 
not changed.47 On the same day, Lyautey 


45 Note by Richthofen, July 16, 1904, G.P., XX, 
186-87. 
46 LYAUTEY, p. 83. 


47 Ibid., pp. 84-85. 
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sent a letter to Eugéne Etienne,‘ enclos- 
ing a copy of his telegram in reply to the 
minister of war. He also informed Major 
Henrys at Ras el Ain of the order from 
Paris. But instead of instructing Henrys 
to retire immediately, he explained the 
possibility that a delay might alter the 
situation favorably and asked only for 
suggestions about where and how to ef- 
fect the evacuation. The natives in the 
vicinity of Ras el Ain were to be told 
nothing at all.* 

By August 2 Lyautey’s telegrams had 
come into the hands of Jonnart. Three 
telegrams arrived in Paris on that day.*° 
One was a long explanation from Jonnart 
which supported his subordinate com- 
pletely. Another was a report from Ma- 
jor Henrys confirming Lyautey’s analy- 
sis of the situation at Ras el Ain. In the 
third, General Serviére of the 19th (Al- 
gerian) Corps expressed a similar opin- 
ion. Meanwhile, Saint-René Taillandier 
was reiterating his representations in five 
telegrams on August 2 and 3 in spite of 
the fact that Delcassé had once more in- 
formed him on July 31 that no untimely 
initiative on the Moroccan frontier 
would again compromise the carrying- 
out of a policy which was developing so 
satisfactorily.” 

The appeals of Jonnart and Lyautey 
warranted some reconsideration on the 
part of the government. Very soon an ef- 
fort was being made to arrive at a com- 
mon ground of compromise which would 


48 Eugene Etienne (1844-1921) was deputy from 
Oran in the French chamber of deputies, a vice- 
president of that body, and the leader of its colonial 
group. During the summer of 1903, when the im- 
portant Anglo-French conversations were inaugu- 
rated, Etienne had preceded Delcassé to the British 
Foreign Office. His correspondence with Lyautey 
continued throughout the latter’s tenure of com- 
mand on the Moroccan frontier. 


49 LYAUTEY, pp. 81-82. 


°° D.D.F., V, 346. s* [bid. 


be reasonably satisfactory to both sides. 
For the sake of an effective and co- 
ordinated policy that course was impera- 
tive. It was also hastened by the wisdom 
of patching up signs of friction in high 
circles before they became generally 
known. On August 5 Delcassé explained 
to Saint-René Taillandier that the minis- 
ters had decided to uphold the evacua- 
tion of Ras el Ain but had approved of a 
gradual withdrawal to be effected with 
the least possible delay of which the situ- 
ation permitted. He ordered that every- 
thing possible should be done to persuade 
the sultan of his own accord to ask the 
French promptly for assistance in the 
region of Oudjda. Such an appeal might, 
of course, be useful as a justification, 
even though after the fact, of the ad- 
vance on the frontier. 

The ministerial decision of August 5 
reached Lyautey at Ain Sefra on the 
6th. At about the same time he re- 
ceived letters from ‘‘nos amis de Paris’’3 
with the reassuring news that this step 
was necessary primarily in order 
“sauver la face” and that the sultan was 
being asked to request the reoccupation 
of Ras el Ain. Accordingly, he saw hope 
in the phrase ‘‘when the situation will 
permit it” in the instructions of August 
5. He advised the withdrawal of one com- 
pany of Zouaves to Magoura, knowing 
that eight days at least would be required 
before even that preliminary move could 
be authorized. Now that a respite had 
been granted, Lyautey marshaled all of 
the arguments which he could bring to 
bear in favor of the continuation of the 
French post at Ras el Ain.’4 He pointed 

s? An order suspending evacuation temporarily 
had arrived a few days before (LYAUTEY, p. 87). 

83 [bid., p. 89. 


s4 Letters to Etienne, Aug. 6, 8, and 14, 1904, 
ibid., pp. 85-88, 91-93, and 96-97; and report to 
Jonnart, Aug. 23, 1904, ibid., pp. 98-102. 
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out again that the site was south of 
Teniet el Sassi, the terminus of the fixed 
frontier, and that the accord of 1902 had 
provided for a joint market and joint po- 
lice on that spot.’s He explained that Si 
Rekina, the sultan’s representative at 
Oudjda, had been kept fully informed of 
the occupation and had in fact welcomed 
it warmly as an additional aid against a 
common enemy, Bou Hamara.** His 
proposal to end the current crisis was 
based upon a recognition of the principle 
of evacuation. But he suggested that the 
withdrawal from the village be under- 
taken only when the sultan had sent a 
sufficient number of native troops to de- 
fend the place satisfactorily and work in 
co-operation with a French post that 
should be established near Ras el Ain and 
named Berguent. 

Jonnart and Etienne accepted Lyau- 
tey’s plan. By August 18 Lyautey was 
able to write to Major Henrys that Jon- 
nart had won the support of the pre- 
mier.5? Only the legation at Tangier per- 
sisted in its original point of view. Saint- 
René Taillandier was irreconcilable. On 
August 20 he reported a moderate pro- 
test by the Maghzen against the occupa- 
tion of Rasel Ain.** Delcassé replied onthe 
22nd that Jonnart had just reiterated to 
him the necessity of the French remaining 
at the post to preserve order in southern 
Oran. It would therefore be well to urge 
the sultan to occupy Ras el Ain with a 
group of his own troops, to which the 
French would be willing to add some 
officers. The government was desirous of 
recalling the military column as soon as 

5s Actually, the accord of April 20, 1902 had said 
nothing about a joint police force there. 


56Si Rekina was dismissed by the sultan in Au- 
gust for having been too friendly to the French in 
this matter (LYAUTEY, p. 97). 


57 Ibid., p. 98. 
8 D.D.F., V, 379. 


possible but would undoubtedly think it 
best to defer the order until the Moroc- 
can troops arrived.’? A few days later 
Saint-René Taillandier returned to the 
charge.” He declared that the Maghzen 
had been on the point of putting in writ- 
ing an agreement about a joint re-estab- 
lishment of order on the frontier but had 
given up the idea temporarily when news 
of the occupation of Ras el Ain had ar- 
rived. Furthermore, he tried to show that 
France had irretrievably committed her- 
self to withdraw because he had prompt- 
ly carried out Delcassé’s instructions of 
July 29 to put the Maghzen’s fears at 
rest. 

An incident on the frontier in August 
complicated the situation. In order to 
discredit rumors among the Arabs that 
the French were about to withdraw, 
Lyautey had authorized Major Henrys 
to make a show of force around Ras el 
Ain.* On August 9 the Marabout of 
Guefait, residing some twenty-five miles 
to the northwest of Ras el Ain, was at- 
tacked in his house by some allies of Bou 
Hamara.” He sent word to Major Hen- 
rys, who came to the rescue with a 
mounted company and a section of artil- 
lery. When he arrived and fired a few 
shells over the Marabout’s residence, 
the attackers dispersed and asked for 
peace. Four of their notables were taken 
as hostages. The Marabout, however, did 
not wish to expose himself to reprisals 
and returned with some three hundred 
followers with Henrys to Ras el Ain. The 
legation at Tangier heard about this 
event and proceeded to represent it to 


59 Delcassé to Taillandier, Aug. 22, 1904, ibid., 
PP. 379-80. 

60 Taillandier to Delcassé, Aug. 27, 1904, ibid., 
pp. 385-86. 

6t LYAUTEY, p. oI. 

62 Questions diplomatiques et coloniales, XVIII 
(1904), 389. 
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Delcassé as another instance of the 
lengths to which the military authorities 
of Algeria might go. Lyautey had a copy 
of the legation’s report in his hands by 
August 18.°3 He cautioned Major Henrys 
to proceed prudently but firmly. When 
more people of Bou Hamara’s tried to 
seize the vacated residence of the Mara- 
bout on August 19, they were driven off 
by a “foraging party” which happened 
to be in the neighborhood. 

In view of the continued friction be- 
tween Tangier and Algiers, a meeting at 
Paris to smooth out the difficulties and 
impose co-operation was decided upon. 
On August 26 Delcassé requested Saint- 
René Taillandier to report to Paris about 
September 20 to participate with Jonnart 
and Lyautey in a conference to assure 
the necessary unity of action.*4 Jonnart 
and Lyautey arrived on September 14. 
On the 15th Lyautey drew up a memo- 
randum for Jonnart, outlining their 
views on the organization of the fron- 
tier.’ Saint-René Taillandier arrived on 
the 18th. Individual talks with Delcassé 
culminated in a final joint conference in 
Delcassé’s office on October 4.© The con- 
clusions they agreed upon were submit- 
ted to the council of ministers on the fol- 


63 LYAUTEY, p. 98. 
64 D.D.F., V, 434. 
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66 Sir Edmund Monson, the British ambassador 
in Paris, reported the meeting to Lansdowne and 
indicated that ‘‘a further development of the fron- 
tier policy’’ appeared to be contemplated (Monson 
to Lansdowne, Oct. 7, 1904, B.D., III, 54-55). The 
London Times (Sept. 28, 1904) carried an announce- 
ment of the coming conference and looked with 
equanimity upon the French advance: “This slow 
but sure policy of France by which in virtue of a 
sort of capillary attraction she is gradually mount- 
ing from the desert by penetration of the southern 
and south-eastern defiles of the Atlas shows how un- 
called for is the criticism of those who complain that 
France is doing little to assume the responsibilities 
imposed upon her by her ‘entente’ with England.” 


lowing day.® The government chose to 
adopt very much the same compromise 
that Lyautey had suggested in August. 
Delcassé may have been in a more con- 
ciliatory mood, since he had finally ob- 
tained his long-sought accord with Spain 
on October 3. The troops were to be re- 
called from Ras el Ain as soon as pos- 
sible, but not until a regularly paid and 
French-officered Moroccan corps was 
ready to take over the garrison duties. 
Since the penniless Maghzen would 
scarcely be eager to undertake another 
financial burden in a region where it had 
no great interests anyway, the military 
authorities were assured of continued 
tenure of the post. Delcassé scored a 
point against Lyautey when he succeed- 
ed in persuading the government to for- 
bid any similar advance in Morocco in 
the future unless it had been previously 
authorized from Paris. Saint-René Tail- 
landier came off with only a promise that 
his legation would be consulted in any 
such problem. 

The last echoes of the Ras el Ain epi- 
sode did not die away until Novem- 
ber 1904. During the debate in the 
chamber of deputies on the Anglo- 
French accord of April 8, the French 
Socialist leader, Jean Jaurés (who ap- 
proved the accord), attacked the recent 
rashness of the military authorities on 
the Algerian frontier—which he attribut- 
ed to “the rivalries and competitions of 
military ambition.’°* Two aspects of 
their action alarmed him: its indefinite- 
ness and its secrecy. He denounced the 
support given to the Marabout of Gue- 
fait, declaring that the alleged consent of 
the Marabout was only a pretext and 


67 Given in substance in Delcassé to Saint- 
Aulaire, Oct. 5, 1904, D.D.F., V, 434-35. 


68 France, Journal officiel. Débais parlementaires 
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that ultimately ‘“‘you will find a chain of 
marabouts, a holy chain of marabouts, 
extending from southernmost Oran to 
Fez.’? Moreover, the gradual infiltra- 
tion by local French authority proceeded 
so quietly that the French people might 
wake up some day to find themselves the 
masters of Morocco: ‘“‘And when troops 
coming from the south will have arrived 
in the north, when they will have seized 
the natural lines of communication run- 
ning from Oudjda to Fez, Morocco will 
have been occupied and invaded. It will 
not have been done openly and officially 
through the region of the north on an 
order given by our representative at 
Tangier; it will have been done secretly, 
covertly, by an unadmitted but nonethe- 
less terribly rapid infiltration.’’”° 

Jaurés’ accusations did not bring par- 
liamentary censure upon Jonnart and 
Lyautey. On November 8 Etienne had 
delivered a long explanation of the fron- 
tier situation to the chamber of deputies. 
He had praised the methods of Lyautey 
and had put the best possible light upon 
the Guefait incident." Then, in answer 
to Jaurés’ speech of the roth, Gaston 
Thomson” retorted with still more ap- 
proval of Jonnart and Lyautey. One of 
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his most telling arguments was a quota- 
tion from an earlier statement by Jaurés 
himself in which he had advocated “a 
belt of tribes devoted to France and won 
over gradually to our civilization.’’?3 
Since it was easy to show that Lyautey 
had been practicing that policy himself, 
the effectiveness of a Socialist attack had 
been parried. 

In spite of the facade of harmony 
based upon the conference of October 4, 
no genuine co-operation existed between 
Algeria and the French foreign office un- 
til after the fall of Delcassé in 1905. Not 
until J. Regnault replaced Saint-René 
Taillandier in the summer of 1906 was 
there any friendliness between Tangier 
and Algiers. And not until November 
1906 did the foreign office send one of its 
agents (the new consul at Oudjda) to 
Lyautey for consultation.’4 If open clash- 
es like that over the Ras el Ain affair did 
not recur, it was partly because Lyautey 
had learned to prepare his projects more 
thoroughly. He was able to proceed more 
wisely as he gained more experience in an 
arena where the foreign affairs of France 
and the ambitions of the French colonial 
group were more delicately balanced 
than in any other overseas possession to 
which he had been assigned. 
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DUANE KOENIG 


HE problem facing any student of the his- 
, of the former Ecclesiastical States is 
twofold. First, he must separate, as far as possi- 
ble, materials on the purely temporal adminis- 
tration of Rome from those dealing with the 
government and foreign relations of the inter- 
national church. This is a very real difficulty, 
since many of the offices of the Roman Curia 
enjoyed both civil and spiritual functions. Sec- 
ond, he must be painstaking in his evaluation 
of evidence; for, to many observers, church and 
state at Rome appeared incapable of separation 
and were viewed as one. The object of this paper 
is an examination of those books and articles 
which cast light on the States of the Church 
during the last decade of Pius VI, rather than 
a treatment of the books on the history of the 
church or the reign of this pontiff.* 


t Archival sources are essential for any compre- 
hensive study of the Papal States. Those pertaining 
to this topic will be found principally at Rome, Paris, 
and in the provincial cities of Perugia, Ancona, Bo- 
logna, Macerata, and Forli. After the events of Sep- 
tember 20, 1870 the Italian authorities deposited a 
good part of the documents on the temporal ad- 
ministration in the Roman State Archives. A num- 
ber of municipal archives have also been collected 
there. For military and marine affairs, judicial mat- 
ters, provincial administration, Monte di Pieta, 
metropolitan Rome, police, and the like, the State 
Archives have the principal materials. The standard 
guide is Armando Lopoutnt, L’archivio di stato in 
Roma e V’archivio del regno d’Italia (Rome,. 1932). 
Diplomatic documents are among the papers of the 
papal secretariat of state. In the Vatican Library 
are such manuscripts as the diaries of the abbé 
Benedetti and Francesco Fortunati, the memoirs of 
Count Patrizzi, etc. Miscellaneous items may be lo- 
cated in the Vallicellan and Victor Emmanuel Li- 
braries, the Jesuit Foundation, the Risorgimento 
Foundation, and the Foundation of San Lorenzo in 
Lucina. At Paris, the National Archives and those 
of the ministries of foreign affairs, war, and interior 
will cast light on the French occupation, the mili- 
tary campaigns, and the exile of Pius VI. Also in- 
valuable are the journals Diario di Roma and Moni- 
tore romano, collections of papal bulls, and the com- 
pilations of Bonaparte’s correspondence. 
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If a general statement is to be made, it is 
that the literature on the Papal States for the 
period from 1789 to 1799 is scanty and that, for 
the most part, works touching on, rather than 
dealing exactly with, the subject must be con- 
sulted. There is a noticeable lack of biblio- 
graphical aids to the history of the peninsula 
during the French Revolution and to that of 
the several provinces. Any attempt at special- 
ized study must begin with such bibliographies 
as those of Bertocci and Kircheisen or the books 
mentioned in such general histories as Tiva- 
roni’s or Franchetti’s.2 All are products of the 
late nineteenth or early twentieth centuries, and 
all are sadly out of date. Bertocci’s bibliog- 
raphy, for example, is nothing more than a li- 
brarian’s list of works printed in Italy on any 
and all subjects. Kircheisen’s, the principal 
bibliography of the Revolution, is weak on 
Rome. Tivaroni’s and Franchetti’s volumes 
mention but few pertinent books. For Rome it- 
self, the only important study is Emilio Calvi’s 
Bibliografia generale di Roma nel Risorgimento, 
which is both incomplete and thirty years out 
of date. The one virtue of Calvi’s work is that it 
does include many primary source materials 
rarely seen outside of Risorgimento collections, 
and it carefully catalogues editions and trans- 
lations of many authors. 

Of the broad, general works cited in these 
bibliographies, the standard treatment is Moritz 
Brosch’s history of the States of the Church. 
Writing in objective fashion, he traces Roman 
history from the latter part of the eighteenth 
century to 1870. This is the principal study 


2D. Giuseppe BERToccr, Repertorio bibliografico 
delle opere stampate in Italia nel secolo XIX (2 vols.; 
Rome, 1876-87); Frédéric M. KrrcHersENn, Biblio- 
graphie du temps de Napoléon, comprenant l'histoire 
des Etats-Unis (Paris, 1908); Carlo Trvaront, L’/ta- 
lia durante il dominio francese, 1789-1815 (2 vols.; 
Turin, 1889); and Augusto FRANCHETTI, Storia 
@’Italia dalla Rivoluzione francese alla reazione au- 
stro-russa, 1789-1799 (Milan, 1878). 


3 Rome, 1912. 
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analyzing the history of the temporal domain 
apart from that of the papacy and the Catholic 
church. Two useful supplements, of more value 
for depicting the customs of the Romans and 
the campagnuoli than for political events, are 
the works of Silvagni and Hayward. From the 
title of Silvagni’s book, La corte e la societd 
romana nei secoli XVIII e XIX, a great deal 
might be expected. Actually, his history is poor- 
ly organized, lays undue stress on gossip and 
palatine intrigue, and is generally disappoint- 
ing. Hayward’s is somewhat better, attractively 
written, and embellished with much local color. 
A few additional details may be gleaned from 
Nielsen and Nippold. The Jesuit viewpoint may 
be found in Van Duerm.4 The question the Ro- 
man States posed for European politics has been 
studied by several scholars. Cardinal Grassel- 
lini presents the orthodox Catholic position in 
his discussion of the relations of the temporal 
sovereignty with the spiritual and traces the 
history of the temporal power. A recent work, 
that of Mollat, brings the story up to date and 
contains a useful bibliography.s 


The next step after exhausting the few works 
on Rome itself is to examine the biographies of 
Pope Pius VI. The only one of outstanding 
merit is that of Pastor in Volume XVI of his 
great Geschichte der Pdpste. Pastor is too well 
known to the historical profession to need intro- 
duction. His ‘“‘Pius VI” is a bold delineation of 
the life of the pontiff, and a surprising amount 
of information on the States of the Church is in- 


4 Moritz Broscu, Geschichte des Kirchenstaates 
(2 vols.; Gotha, 1880-82); David S1tvaGnt, La corte 
ela societéd romana nei secoli XVIII e XIX (3 vols.; 
Rome, 1884-85); Carlo BANDINI, Roma e la nobilita 
romana nel tramonto del secolo XVIII (Citta di 
Castello, 1914) and La galanteria nel gran mondo di 
Roma nel settecento (Rome, 1930); Fernand Hay- 
WARD, Le dernier siécle dela Rome pontificale (2 vols.; 
Paris, 1927-28) ; Frederik K. NIELSEN, History of the 
papacy in the nineleenth century (New York, 1906); 
Friedrich W. F. Nrppotp, The papacy in the nine- 
teenth century (New York and London, 1900); and 
Charles van DuerM, Vicissitudes politiques du 
pouvoir temporel des papes de 1790 4 nos jours (Lille, 
1890). 


5 Cardinal Gaspare GRASSELLINI, Des rapports du 
pouvoir temporel avec la souveraineté spirituelle des 
pontifes romains (Paris, 1865) and Tableau historique 
du domaine temporel des papes (Paris, 1863); and 
Guillaume Moxt1at, La question romaine de Pie VI a 
Pie XI (Paris, 1932), pp. 13-39. 


cluded. The bibliography is somewhat unsatis- 
factory, for it lumps together the books on Bene- 
dict XIV, the two Clements, and Pius VI without 
special topical handling. Pastor’s objectivity is 
notable. He writes in the tradition of Ranke, 
and by every standard the work is of major 
value. Besides Pastor, there is no biography of 
Pius of outstanding merit. The work of the 
Canon Gendry is acceptable, however, for use 
as an introduction. Gendry worked for four 
years in the Vatican Archives to compile his 
biography. His method is faulty in some in- 
stances; he fails to publish many important 
documents; and he says very little about the 
pope’s early life. Baldassari is an apologist, as is 
Artaud. Other references are of scant value.’ 

Some of the histories of the Catholic church 
cast light on the temporality, 1789-99, and sev- 
eral of these may be remarked. One of the older, 
but still useful, treatments is that of Henrion. 
Mourret in able fashion studies the church dur- 
ing the Revolutionary period; while Bayer, 
Hayward, and Loeffler, in the Seppelt-Loeffler 
volume, offer recent evaluations. The most re- 
cent Catholic summary, by Farrow, devotes 
only half a dozen pages to Pius VI and his 
reign.® 


6 Ludwig von Pastor, Geschichte der Papste: von 
dem Wahl Benedikts XIV bis zum Tode Pius VI, 
1740-1799 (3 Parts; Berlin, 1931-33). 


7Jules Genpry, Pie VI, sa vie, son pontificat, 
1717-1799 (2 vols.; Paris, 1906); Pietro BALDASSARI, 
Relazioni delle avversita e patimenti del glorioso papa 
Pio VI negli ultimi tre anni del suo pontificato (2 vols.; 
Bologna, 1839-40); Francesco BECATTINI, Storia di 
Pio VI (4 vols.; Venice, 1841); Alexis F. ARTAUD DE 
Montor, Histoire des souverains pontifes romains: 
Pius VI (8 vols.; Paris, 1846-49), Vol. VIII; Jean F. 
de Bourcoinc, Mémoires historiques et philoso- 
phiques sur Pie et son pontificat, jusqu’d retraite en 
Toscane (2 vols.; Paris, 1799); and Lillian Browne 
Our, Their name is Pius: portraits of five great modern 
popes (Milwaukee, 1941). 


8 Bon Mathieu Richard Auguste HENRION, His- 
toire générale de l’Eglise depuis la prédication des 
apétres jusqu’au pontificat de Grégoire X VI (12 vols.; 
Paris, 1840); Fernand Mourret, Histoire générale de 
V’ Eglise: I’ Eglise et la Révolution, 1775-1823 (9 ¥ok.; 
Paris, 1913), Vol. VII; Franz Joseph BAYER, The 
book of the popes (London, 1925); Fernand Hay- 
WARD, Histoire des papes (Paris, 1929); Franz 
Xaver SEpPpELT and Klemens LOEFFLER, Papstge- 
schichte von den Anfingen bis zum Gegenwart (Mu- 
nich, 1933); and John Farrow, Pageant of the popes 
(New York, 1942). 
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The abdé Bertrand, Crétineau-Joly, and Pres- 
sensé have investigated Pius vis-a-vis the fact 
of the French Revolution. Bertrand’s is a 
churchman’s estimation of the wave of atheism 
of the 1790’s, with only slight reference to its 
effect on the Roman territories. Crétineau- 
Joly’s work is likewise very pro-Catholic; and, 
though outdated, it is valuable for the numer- 
ous documents reproduced which are not easily 
found elsewhere. More modern in approach is a 
book by Pressensé, albeit the best analysis is by 
the French academic historian, Bourgin. The 
latter uses the archives of the papal secretariat 
of state to show, in his La France et Rome de 
1788-1797, the relations of the two powers dur- 
ing those critical years. The correspondence of 
Cardinal Maury forms a good supplement to 
Bourgin’s study.9 

For the annexation of Avignon to France, 
monographs by Viguier and Lauris may be 
cited. In the periodical La Révolution frangaise, 
Viguier carefully discusses the events leading 
up to the annexation of the enclaves of Avignon 
and Venaissin by France, basing his work on 
sources in the National Archives. Lauris’s 
pamphlet is useful, though less scholarly; and 
his earlier notes on the revolution of Avignon do 
provide certain data not hitherto published. 
Additional treatments must be sought in larger 
works. The well-known Albert Mathiez speaks 
at length of Avignon in his work on the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy. Mathiez is a sup- 
porter of absolute state sovereignty and, as 
such, is unnecessarily contemptuous of writers 
who have taken the side of the church in this 
dispute. His narration of events is none the less 
accurate, and he brings to light many curious 
documents. The only publication which is based 
on both Parisian and Roman sources is the very 
detailed book of Leone Vicchi. More than a 


9Isidore BERTRAND, Le pontificat de Pie VI et 
VP athéisme révolutionnaire (Bar-le-Duc, 1879) ; Jacques 
A. M. Crétineau-Joy, L’ Eglise romaine en face de 
la Révolution (2 vols.; Paris, 1859); Edmond D. de 
Pressensf, L’ Eglise et la Révolution francaise (Paris, 
1889); Nicolas Georges Marie Bourcin, La France 
et Rome de 1788-1797 (Paris, 1909); and Cardinal 
Jean Sifrein Maury, La correspondance diplomatique 
et mémoires inédits du cardinal Maury, 1792-1817 
(Lille, 1891). Also see D. Sampson, “Pius VI and the 
French Revolution,” American Catholic quarterly re- 
view, XXXI (1906), 220-40, 413-40, and 601-31; 
XXXII (1907), 94-123 and 313-40. 


hundred and fifty documents on the period from 
1792 to 1795 are reproduced."® 

Two curious aspects of the times are revealed 
in Bourgin’s discussion of the mission of the 
mystic Suzette Labrousse to Rome on behalf of 
the French constitutional clergy and in Cim- 
bali’s account of the relations of Nicola Speda- 
lieri with the Holy See. Spedalieri was a famous 
abbé and publicist who achieved a reputation 
in 1791 through the publication of a work en- 
titled The rights of man. And no overview of 
late-eighteenth-century Rome could be com- 
plete without mention of Cagliostro’s final years 
and his imprisonment by the Inquisition. About 
fifteen years ago Cassinelli published a rather 
accurate account of Cagliostro’s troubles with 
the Holy Office." 

The event in Franco-papal relations which 
attracted perhaps the most attention during the 
early years of the Revolution was the murder 
in Rome by mob violence of the French agent 
Hugou de Bassville. This was the episode which 
the poet Vincenzo Monti used as inspiration for 
his great ode Bassvilliana. Sforza and Corazzini 
supply eyewitness accounts of the riot, the 
former’s report being the more valuable. A gen- 
eral picture of Bassville and his death at Rome 
is provided by Masson. This writer gives numer- 
ous data concerning the early life of the diplo- 
mat and begins the book with an interesting in- 
troductory chapter on the Rome of 1792.” 


™ Jules VicureR, “La réunion d’Avignon et du 
Comtat-Venaissin 4 la France, aotit 1789—sep- 
tembre 1791,” Révolution francaise, XXI (1891), 
424-54; XXIII (1892), 149-60; Pierre LAurIs 
(pseud. of Michel Jouve), Avignon révolutionnaire 
(Cavaillon, 1907); Michel Jouve, Notes et documents 
sur la révolution d’ Avignon: le fils du patriote Lescuyer 
(Avignon, 1904); Albert Matutez, Rome et le clergé 
francais sous la constituante: la constitution civile de 
clergé, l'affaire d’ Avignon (Paris, 1911); and Leone 
Viccut, Les francais @ Rome pendant la convention, 
1792-1795 (Rome, 1892). 


™ Nicolas Georges Marie Bourcry, ‘“‘La mission 
de Suzette Labrousse 4 Rome,” Mélanges d’archéo- 
logie et d’ histoire, XXVII (1907), 311-22; Giuseppe 
CrmBaLt, Nicola Spedalieri, pubblicista del secolo 
XVIII (2 vols.; Citta di Castello, 1888); and Bruno 
CASSINELLI, Cagliostro innanzi al Sant’U fficio, 1789- 
1791 (Rome, 1930). 


12 Giovanni SForza, “L’assassino del Bassville,” 
Archivio storico italiano, 5th ser., IV (1889), 260-69; 
G. O. Corazz1, “La morte di Ugo Bassville narrata 
da un contemporaneo,” ibid., XXII (1898), 
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Some materials are available for Rome’s re- 
lations with nations other than France. Louis 
Madelin has used documents from the archives 
of the Holy See to show the role of Pius VI in 
the first coalition against France.'3 On the basis 
of an examination of the pope’s correspondence 
with the various princes of Europe, Madelin 
concludes that, far from weaving a vast system 
of alliances against Revolutionary France, the 
Holy Father actually played only a minor role 
in the diplomatic pourparlers that created the 
entente. 

For the relations of England and the papal 
chancery the student should refer to Cardinal 
Gasquet. In 1919 this English prelate published 
a brief summary of the relations between Eng- 
land and Rome from 1792 to 1806, using Vati- 
can documents as a basis for his research. This 
is in no sense a final appraisal; rather is it an 
invitation to further study of the relations of 
the two powers during this decade. An addition 
to Gasquet is to be found in the memoirs of 
Cardinal Erskine, in Brady’s Anglo-Roman 
papers. The Jesuit scholar Rinieri has a par- 
ticularly good book on the relations of Rome 
and Naples, and Anna Rubino has handled in 
competent fashion Rome and Venice in the 
mid-1790’s."4 

The Italian expedition of Bonaparte in 1796 
brought the military pressure of the Jacobin 
republic directly to bear on the Holy See. Ma- 
terials are more scanty on the period 1796-97 
than on the following period of the Roman Re- 
public. The standard work is by Du Teil, who 
used French, Spanish, and Italian sources in 


337-40; and Frédéric Masson, Les diplomats de la 
révolution: Hugou de Bassville @ Rome, Bernadotte a 
Vienne (Paris, 1882). 


3 Louis MADELIN, “Pie VI et la premiére coali- 
tion,” Revue historique, LXXXI (1903), 1-32. 


™ Cardinal Francis Ardan Gasquet, Great 
Britain and the Holy See, 1792-1806 (Rome, 1919); 
William Maziere Brapy, A nglo-Roman papers: chap. 
i, “The English palace in Rome’”’; chap. ii, “Theeldest 
natural son of Charles’; and chap. iii, ““The memoirs 
of Cardinal Erskine, papal envoy to the court of 
George III” (Paisley, 1890); Ilario Rrntert, Della 
rovina di una monarchia, relazioni storiche tra Pio VI 
e la corte di Napoli negli anni 1776-1799 (Turin, 
1902); and Anna RuBINO, “L’ultimo ambasciatore 
di Venezia a Roma e la corte di Pio VI,” La vita 
italiana, XXVII (1926), 40-57, and “Pietro Pesaro a 
Roma e I’Italia del 1795,” ibid., pp. 131-55. 


writing his objective history. References are 
exact and the documentation is minute; and, 
though more than forty years old, Du Teil’s ap- 
praisal has not been surpassed. Sciout’s article 
is thin, and only French manuscripts are used. 
A book dealing with military events as they 
touched the Papal States is Bodereau’s Bona- 
parte a Ancéne. This writer describes in detail 
Napoleon’s seizure of the Val di Garfagnana and 
the Romagna and includes a number of details 
not published elsewhere. Of the summaries of 
the campaign of 1796, Bouvier is still the best.*s 

The most widely used general study of the 
first Roman Republic is that by Albert Du- 
fourcq. This scholar used the personal papers of 
General Berthier and the archives in Paris, 
Rome, and Vienna. Sciout’s work is a mere 
summary of events. Casini investigates the par- 
liament of the Roman Republic, lists the men 
who were senators and tribunes, and gives a 
brief paragraph about each. Data about the 
functioning of the two legislative houses are 
also included. Garavani studies the constitution 
of the state, underlining particularly its vassal- 
age to France. Vingtrinier and Charavay may 
be consulted for the insurrection of the French 
soldiers at Rome against General Masséna, 
shortly after he replaced Berthier. The whole 
picture of the Italy of the time is well handled 
by Gaffarel in his Bonaparte et les républiques 
italiennes.*® 


*s Bon Joseph du Te1L, Rome, Naples et le direc- 
toire, armistices et traités, 1796-1797 (Paris, 1902); 
Ludovic Scrovut, ‘‘Rome, le directoire et Bonaparte 
en l’an IV et l’an V, 1796-1797,” Revue des questions 
historiques, XLI (1887), 436-96; Pierre BODEREAU, 
Bonaparte @ Ancéne (Paris, 1914); Félix Bouvier, 
Bonaparte en Italie, 1796 (Paris, 1899). 


1 Albert Durourca, Le régime jacobin en Italie, 
étude sur la république romaine, 1798-1799 (Paris, 
1900); Ludovic Scrout, “Le directoire et la répu- 
blique romaine,” Revue des questions historiques, 
XXXIX (1886), 148-217; Tommaso Casin1, “II par- 
lamento della repubblica romana del 1798-1799,” 
Rassegna storica del Risorgimento, III (1916), 517-72; 
Giulio GARAVANI, La costituzione della repubblica ro- 
mana nel 1798 e nel 1849 (Fermo, 1910); Joseph 
VINGTRINIER, “Une sédition militaire 4 Rome en 
Yan VI,” Révolution francaise, XXXVI (1899), 
246-57 and 345-67; Etienne CHaravay, “Rapport 
de Masséna sur |’insurrection militaire de Rome, 
25-27 février 1798,” Révolution francaise, XXI 
(1891), 539-54; Jean B. F. Kocu, Mémoires de Mas- 
séna (7 vols.; Paris, 1848-50); and Paul GAFFAREL, 
Bonaparte et les républiques italiennes, 1796-1799 
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The collapse of the Roman Republic has a 
number of chroniclers. Mario Rossi tells of the 
Neapolitan occupations of 1799-1801. The 
memoirs of General Macdonald are useful if one 
discounts their natural bias. Among the primary 
sources that have been published, the diary of 
Cardinal Sala and two letters of Cardinal Con- 
salvi may be cited. One of these letters discusses 
the events which forced Pius to abandon his 
capital.‘7 

On account of the ancient divisions of the 
peninsula, Italian local history has had a much 
longer development than Italian national his- 
tory. Thus it is only natural that the events of 
the French occupation at the end of the eight- 


(Paris, 1895). Also see the relevant documents in 
Cesare CAntTUv, Corrispondenze dei diplomatici della 
repubblica e del regno d’Italia (Turin, 1884). 


17 Mario Rossi, “L’occupazione napoletana di 
Roma, 1799-1801,” Rassegna storica del Risorgi- 
mento, XIX (1932), 693-732; Jacques Etienne J. A. 
MACDONALD, Souvenirs du maréchal Macdonald, duc 
de Tarante (Paris, 1892); Paul Cottrn, ‘Lettres iné- 
dites de Maury et de Consalvi au marquis et a la 
marquise d’Osmond, 1793-1799,” Révolution fran- 
¢aise, LXXV (1922), 319-30; LX XVI (1923), 23-52; 
Cardinal Giuseppe Antonio Sata, Diario romano 
degli anni 1798-1799 (4 vols.; Rome, 1882-88); A. G. 
Tonont, J] prigioniero apostolico Pio VI nei ducati 
parmensi (Parma, 1896); Aimée Marie de FRANc- 
LIEU, Pie VI dans les prisons du Dauphiné (Grenoble, 
1878) and Les derniers jours de Pie VI & Valence 
(Valence, 1899); and Charles Poncet, Pie VI é Va- 
lence, recueil de documentes authentiques et inédits sur 
le séjour et la mort a Valence du pape Pie VI (Paris, 
1868). Among the primary source materials, the var- 
ious proclamations of General Berthier should be 
mentioned. These are avaliable in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. 


eenth century should be considered by scholars 
in its relationship to specific communes. Lugo, 
Citta di Castello, Fabriano, and Terni are 
among the localities which have been investi- 
gated. Some of these monographs are of con- 
siderable merit; others are of mere antiquarian 
interest.*8 

These are a few of the books which any stu- 
dent of the Papal States of the period from 1789 
to 1799 should consult. Many of these will sug- 
gest other references which will be of service in 
building a specialized bibliography. The failure 
of Italian historiography to create an organized 
critical bibliography for the Revolutionary pe- 
riod leaves the person interested in the history 
of the Ecclesiastical States with the necessity 
of beginning his investigations practically 
from nil. 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


*8 Carlo Zacut, JI generale Augereau, il cardinale 
Chiaramonti e il sacco di Lugo (Ferrara, 1934); Giu- 
seppe Amicizi1A, Cittd di Castello sulla fine dei secolo 
XVIII, o il “Viva Maria’ cronistoria delle rivolu- 
ziont del 12 gennaio, 16 aprile, e 5 maggio 1799 (Citta 
di Castello, 1899); O. ANGELLELLI, Fabriano e il 
dominio francese nel 1798-1799 (Fabriano, 1925); 
Lamberto MorELLI, Terni al tempo della prima re- 
pubblica romana e sotto la dominazione napoleonica, 
1798-1814 (Terni, 1938); G. SANNA, Le origini del 
Risorgimento nell’Umbria: V occupazione francese nel 
1797 (Perugia, 1907); Giunio GARAVANI, Urbino e il 
suo territorio nel periodo francese, 1797-1814 (3 fasc.; 
Urbino, 1906-8); Amedeo Crivettucci, Una co- 
mune delle Marche nel 1798 e 1799 ¢ il brigante Scia- 
balone (Pisa, 1893); Giuseppe ToMASsETTI, La cam- 
pagna romana antica, medioevale e moderna (Rome, 
1g10); and Louis HAuTEcauR, Rome et la renais- 
sance de l’antiquité a la fin du XVIII* siécle (Paris, 
IQI2). 
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REVIEWS 


Russo-Polish relations: an _ historical essay. 
Edited by S. KonovaLov, professor of Rus- 
sian in the University of Birmingham, lec- 
turer in Slavonic studies, University of Ox- 
ford. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1945. Pp. 102. $1.50. 


Poland and Russia, 1919-1945. By James T. 
SHOTWELL, Bryce professor emeritus, his- 
tory of international relations, Columbia 
University, and director, Division of Eco- 
nomics and History, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, and Max M. LASER- 
SON, visiting professor of philosophy, Colum- 
bia University, formerly professor of the 
Riga Graduate School of Economics, and 
assistant professor of constitutional law, 
St. Petersburg University. Published for the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1945. 
Pp. 114. $2.25. 


The first book is of a wider chronological 
scope than the second, its publisher’s jacket de- 
fining it as “a brief summary of 600 years of 
history,” while the second volume treats only 
some two and a half decades. The first book is 
based on a report undertaken but not completed 
by Sir John Maynard for the Anglo-Soviet 
Public Relations Committee. Professor Kono- 
valov took up the labor where Sir John’s death 
in December 1943 interrupted it. The result is a 
useful summary, although a Pole or a sympa- 
thizer with the Polish cause may conceivably 
complain of Konovalov’s rather pronounced 
Russian bias. Nor can Professors Shotwell and 
Laserson be classed as pro-Polish. 

The problem of the “western lands’’ (i.e., 
eastern Poland) is paramount with Konovalov, 
as it is with the authors of the second book. 
Speaking of the three partitions of Poland in 
the eighteenth century, Konovalov remarks 
with much reason: “If the question of the 
‘Western Lands’ could have been separated 
from that of partition, the Russian gains in the 
first and second partitions were justifiable, 
those in the third much less so” (p. 14). He is on 
shakier grounds when he discards as faulty the 
solution possible for, but not accepted by, Tsar 
Alexander I after the Napoleonic wars when 
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“Russia should have stayed on her frontiers... . 
and should have left the Grand Duchy to its 
fate and washed her hands of the Poles” (p. 19). 
Konovalov rejects this laudable solution be- 
cause of its “two great defects: after 1815 it 
meant an abdication on the part of the Tsar as 
Polish king, an almost impossible step; and it 
meant also the almost certain aggrandizement 
of Prussia and probably Austria” (ibid.). But 
why the Tsar’s abdication as Polish king would 
have been “almost impossible,” the author does 
not show. His logic fails him equally badly 
when, in effect, he tells us that tsarist Russia 
had to rape the grand duchy of Poland if only 
to prevent its outrage by Prussia ‘‘and probably 
Austria”! 

Konovalov is quite right when he proves 
that ethnically and historically the so-called 
eastern Poland was and is western Russia. 
But he should have been more definitely dis- 
approving of the method used by the Soviet 
government in rejoining the disputed provinces 
to its territory. It is shocking to read in a book 
that is supposed to be history, not propaganda, 
such lines as face us on pages 43-44: “It is not 
difficult to find reasons for the decision of the 
Soviet High Command to advance their armies 
into Poland on the morning of 17 September, 
ostensibly for the protection of the Ukrainian 
and White Russian peoples. Those of strategy 
alone would suffice.”” And Konovalov is certain- 
ly extravagant in saying that “‘a just and final 
solution of this problem should solve all the 
others, which. ... are all of them of a more or 
less secondary and transient nature” (p. 51). 

Does the redrawing of Poland’s frontiers 
solve the “secondary” and “transient” problem 
of the virtual loss of its independence and sover- 
eignty? Surely the present-day government of 
Poland imposed by the Kremlin is too much of a 
punishment for the Poles, whatever their his- 
torical sins or shortcomings. The composition 
of the Warsaw government, unrepresentative of 
Poland’s broad masses, and its behavior, too 
subservient to Moscow, create an issue between 
Poland and Russia of considerable current and 
potential importance—an issue neither “second- 
ary” nor “transient.’”’ Even when it eventually 
passes (as all things human must and do), it 
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will leave a bitter and rankling memory, fuel for 
Poland’s nationalistic extremists seeking re- 
venge and a fissure in Russia’s own armor now 
so ineptly being welded by her new imperialists. 

And this is what one finds lacking in the 
Shotwell-Laserson volume no less than in Kono- 
valov’s book: a proper description and evalua- 
tion of one kind of extremism feeding another 
throughout the history of Russo-Polish rela- 
tions. Professors Shotwell and Laserson per- 
formed a valuable task in delineating the course 
of Russo-Polish affairs from 1919 to August 
1945, but their book would have been more 
valuable had the authors shown how all through 
the nineteen twenties and thirties the Com- 
munist pressure or threat from Moscow un- 
dermined whatever true Polish democracy was 
living and trying desperately to grow at that 
time. The undermining came not alone because 
of the actual underground Communist plotting 
in Poland but also because Poland’s reaction- 
aries were only too glad to use the Red threat 
as their own justification in the strangling of 
Polish democracy. This story of direct and in- 
direct Soviet responsibility for Polish fascism, 
even more than the argument about Poland’s 
eastern provinces, should have been depicted 
in both books. In the absence of such a presen- 
tation, the case for those provinces properly be- 
longing to Russia is inevitably overemphasized 
in both volumes. 

Nevertheless, the two studies are timely and 
helpful. Should there be new and revised edi- 
tions, they will doubtless include some behind- 
the-scenes data for the early 1940’s, the period 
now covered by the authors on the basis of 
official documents mainly. Ina revised edition 
of the Shotwell-Laserson volume the authors 
would do well to correct the transliteration 
of Russian titles in the bibliography (pp. 113- 
14) which is puzzlingly and inexcusably wrong 
in practically every case. 

ALBERT PARRY 
Chicago 
The Japanese nation: a social survey. By JOHN 
F. EmsBreE. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 1945. Pp. 308. $3.00. 


This book is, as stated in the introduction, 
“primarily a study of the social organization of 
a nation” (p. 5). The author “‘has attempted to 
apply the methods of social anthropology to a 
social survey of a modern nation”’ (ibid.) As an 
anthropologist (the author of an excellent social 


study of a Japanese village, Swye Mura'), Dr. 
Embree is exceptionally well equipped for this 
task. Like all serious students of things Japa- 
nese, he decries the shallowness of many war- 
time books on Japan. ‘Some writers seemed to 
have swallowed whole Japan’s official mythol- 
ogy of a sacred emperor, robot soldiers, and a 
meek populace, while others indulged in gory 
tales of Asiatic atrocity. Only a few attempted 
to outline the social organization of Japan, or 
to point out some of the historical and economic 
factors which lay behind the development of the 
present conflict”’ (p. 3). 

A condensed statement of Japan’s historical 
background and an analysis of her modern eco- 
nomic base and government structure are fol- 
lowed by chapters on her social class system, 
education, religion, and culture patterns. This 
sweeping, yet penetrating, glimpse of the Japa- 
nese nation prepares the reader for the chapters 
on national attitudes, in which Embree says: 
“Attitudes of Japanese toward various foreign 
powers and the development of nationalism are 
largely based on a combination of Japan’s 
feudal history, geographical position, and re- 
cent industrial development” (p. 237). 

The chapter on the governmental structure 
supplies some interesting and valuable charts 
for students of government. ‘‘The form of 
government,” says the author, “‘that has even- 
tually developed is a combination of the old 
Tokugawa structure and European forms 
adapted to this old structure, together with a 
special emphasis on the central position of the 
throne” (p. 59). The constitution of 1880 
“tended to favor the German form—because of 
the controlling position given to the King,” and 
“the absence of anything resembling a bill of 
rights in response to popular agitation is in ac- 
cordance with the long and careful planning of 
the constitution for promulgation by the Em- 
peror as a gift to his people” (p. 63). In such a 
constitution the power of amendment rests with 
the emperor, a power that has never been ex- 
ercised. 

The educational system is tersely and ac- 
curately described as “preponderantly a gov- 
ernment-supported one, and is well fitted to the 
purpose of dispensing knowledge in just the 
proper quantity and quality” (p. 141). 

Religion in Japan is characterized as “all- 
pervasive,” and “no other modern nation has 
a greater dependence on sacred ritual and belief 


* Chicago, 1939. 
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not only at the household and community level 
but also on a national scale” (p. 164). ‘Most of 
the religion of Japan,” says the author, “‘is 
covered by two familiar terms—Shinto and 
Buddhism. These terms are somewhat mislead- 
ing since they imply on the one hand a clear- 
cut distinction between two religious systems 
which does not exist in the lives of many Japa- 
nese, and on the other include under a single 
term—Shinto—a number of distinct aspects of 
religious belief and practice” (p. 164). Japanese 
mythology is compared with that of the Greeks; 
and state Shinto (as distinguished from sect 
Shinto) is described as a “relatively new phe- 
nomenon in Japanese history, having begun 
with the restoration of the Emperor [1868]. 
.... Just as the leaders of the nation looked 
about for new governmental and economic 
forms with which to replace the feudalism of the 
period of seclusion, they also groped for new 
religious policies” (p. 176). As to Christianity, 
Embree points out that in Japan there are 
only 350,000 Christians, or less than one-half 
of 1 per cent; but “‘the influence of Christianity 
has not been in converts but in the introduction 
of Western concepts of education, health, and 
public welfare” (p. 219). 

The chapters on culture patterns should 
prove of special benefit to Americans who seek 
to understand a culture which “stresses group 
values in contrast to individual ones” (p. 222). 
To the Japanese, “‘individualism is a selfish sin” 
(p. 222). Embree’s words on the emperor will 
come as a blow to all who would easily solve the 
problem by shooting Hirohito and permitting 
Admiral Halsey to ride his white horse down the 
Ginza. He writes: ‘The existence or nonexist- 
ence of an Emperor in Japan has little to do 
with the basic causes of Japanese foreign policy. 
Once the country was superisolationist as a 
result of a number of political factors having 
little if anything to do with the existence of the 
Emperor. After 1868 the Emperor became the 
symbol of a new nationalism and so was a handy 
rallying point for the Japanese military, but 
these military could scarcely have gained the 
backing they did if internal economic develop- 
ments and international rivalries and pressures 
had not played into their hands. In the future 
Japan may be isolationist, nationalist, or in- 
ternationalist depending on circumstances, 
whether or not there is an Emperor on the 
throne” (pp. 261-62). 

Japanese attitudes, says the author, “are 
the natural products of Japanese history, re- 


cent development and internal contracts” (p. 
258) and “‘appear to a Japanese just as sound” 
(p. 258) as American beliefs appear to the man 
in the street in America. In regard to changing 
these attitudes, Embree places himself squarely 
on the side of those who believe a change can 
be effected only gradually, over a period of 
years, by altering the conditions which pro- 
duced them, rather than immediately through 
drastic application of military force. “It is nec- 
essary,” he says, “‘to avoid the too easy assump- 
tion that attitudes in Japan are as unified and 
as sweepingly nationalistic as the public be- 
havior of many Japanese seems to indicate” 
(p. 243). 

It is difficult to understand how Embree has 
succeeded in compressing within 262 pages such 
a wealth of information on the Japanese mind 
and social structure. The book is an outstand- 
ing contribution toward the realization of the 
hope of the author that “through a better 
awareness of the nature of Japanese society 
.... future Pearl Harbors may be avoided” 
(p. 5). 

Jor J. MICKLE 
Centenary College of Louisiana 


The Glory that is Greece. Compiled and edited by 
HitpA Hucues. With a foreword by Sir 
Davin Ross. London: Hutchinson & Co., 
1944. Pp. 200. 15s. 


es 


This collection of forty-three essays “‘is 
intended as Oxford’s gesture of homage to 
Greece,”’ for the “contributors are mainly mem- 
bers of that University”’; and it is “‘published in 
aid of the Greek Red Cross for relief and post- 
war work.”? Eminent Greeks have also written 
articles for it. Thus, M. Aghnides, Greek am- 
bassador in London, describes the services and 
sufferings of Greece in the present war, her 
principal service being that ‘‘during seven vital 
months she checked the Axis onslaught” on 
Russia and the Middle East. Professor Mavro- 
gopdato believes that Greek history from the 
revolution of September 1843 to 1943 shows 
that, after food, Greeks want freedom. That is 
why Metaxas, although “he did not represent 
the political feelings of his freedom-loving peo- 
ple spoke for one and all when he refused to let 
the Italians invade Greece.” 

An editorial note gives examples of “the 
Church’s heroism,” of which the archbishop 
regent Damaskenos was leader during this war. 
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Exintaris describes the horrors of the ‘‘Bulgar- 
ian occupation of Eastern Macedonia and West- 
ern Thrace,” notably the “black month” of 
massacres in 1941. The daughter of ex-premier 
Tsouderos, herself an Oxford student, portrays 
the progress of modern Greece since the time 
when “Navarino linked forever in friendship 
Greece to England.” The Copdis has been 
drained, an agricultural bank founded, com- 
pulsory insurance for workers introduced, and 
education made compulsory for six years. She 
concludes: ‘‘More work could be accomplished 
if politics were less discussed in restaurants.”’ 

There is a biographical sketch of Angel, the 
Moreote Greek, who was persecuted by the 
Turks and fled to England in 1608, where he 
taught Greek at Cambridge and Oxford. A 
tract written by him was the first illustrated 
production of the Oxford Press; and two illus- 
trations, here reproduced, show Angel, “‘bound 
in a wooden frame and being beaten by two 
Turks,” and an allegorical head representing 
England, with the two universities as its eyes, 
while a little man beside it is “a Greek fleeing 
from persecution” to the head representing 
England. Helle Lambridis traces the evolution 
of modern Greek, in which she finds ‘‘close affin- 
ity with the best form of expression of ancient 
Greek.”’ But the feud between the partisans of 
the “pure” and the “vulgar” language, accent- 
uated by a translation of the Gospels in the lat- 
ter, provoked the “Gospel riots” of 1902; and 
politics still enter into the language question. 
Modern Greek literature is represented by Solo- 
mos, whose “Hymn to liberty” was published 
at Messolonghi in 1824 and became the national 
anthem in 1863. The short stories of Eftaliotis, 
Modern tales of the Greek islands, are also 
praised. 

To the section on the emancipation of women 
one might add that Mlle Stefanopoli has edited 
the Messager d’Athéne for many years. The re- 
viewer can confirm the statement that Greek 
women “play a very important part in politics— 
behind the scenes,” though they have only the 
municipal vote. Whenever he interviewed the 
late premier, Tsaldares, his wife, daughter of 
the historian Lampros, was present and par- 
ticipated in the conversation; and she was 
known to be a guiding spirit in Greek politics. 
This war, like that of 1821, has had its amazons: 
the women of Zalongho have had successors. 

Arthur M. Woodward, formerly director of 
the English Archaeological School, summarizes 
the works of some English travelers in Greece 


from 1600 to 1821, including Sandys, Lithgow, 
Petty, Wheler, Lord Sandwich, Pococke, Stuart, 
Revett, and Byron. An omission is the historic 
connection of Worcester College, Oxford, with 
Greece. Biographies of the contributors com- 
plete the volume. 

WILLIAM MILLER 


Durban, South Africa 


Leveller manifestoes of the Puritan Revolution. 
Edited by Don M. Woxre. New York: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1944. Pp. xiv+44o. 


The Levellers were the problem children of 
the English civil wars. They were a boisterous 
lot. ‘‘Private persons,” a contemporary con- 
temptuously observed, ‘“‘utterly unversed in 
government.” Their sin was to take seriously 
the arguments in behalf of the liberties of Eng- 
lishmen by which the parliamentary party ral- 
lied opposition to the king. They supposed that 
those liberties included the right to participate 
in the government by classes other than the 
gentry. This, of course, was a “scandalous” and 
“seditious” notion that had to be forcibly sup- 
pressed. “I tell you, Sir,” said Cromwell, ‘‘you 
have no other way to deal with these men but 
to break them in pieces.” 

The reputation of the Levellers has suffered 
because subsequent generations have been 
largely dependent upon hostile accounts which 
made much of their “‘hurley-burleys” and gave 
little attention to their ideas. Typical of the 
nineteenth-century historians is the attitude of 
David Masson. To him, John Lilburne was 
nothing more than a “most turbulent block- 
head” and “an ass.’* The epithets are colorful, 
but they scarcely do justice to a man who was 
the first of the modern democrats and who set 
forth those principles which were later to be en- 
shrined in the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Since the turn of the century a limited num- 
ber of scholars have dug into the archives and 
have read what the Levellers had to say for 
themselves. Their conclusions have emphasized 
the desirability of making it possible for the 
Levellers to speak in their own behalf to a larger 
audience. The Leveller manifestoes of the Puritan 
Revolution is designed to meet this need by 
making available the more important publica- 
tions of the Leveller movement. It is a curious 


* Life of John Milton (London, 1877-96), IV, 120 
and 358. 
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coincidence that a similar collection, The Level- 
ler tracts, 1647-1653, edited by William Haller 
and Godfrey Davies,? should have been pub- 
lished almost simultaneously. Fortunately, the 
two volumes serve to supplement each other, 
since there is little duplication in the selection 
of documents. Of the total tracts reprinted— 
thirty-five in all—only four are identical. To- 
gether, the two volumes provide the necessary 
source material for a thorough appreciation of 
the ideas and activities of the seventeenth- 
century democrats. 

One of the most useful features of the Level- 
ler manifestoes is the historical introduction by 
the editor. In it, Professor Wolfe gives a de- 
tailed, almost day-by-day, account of the prog- 
ress of the Leveller agitation. At times one 
might wish that he had placed specific events 
against a larger background, but there are other 
books to supply this need. In the interest of not 
overstating the virtues of the subjects of his 
study, the editor has been led to discount un- 
duly the practical political acumen of the 
Leveller leaders (p. 51). They always manifest 
great perspicacity in the tactics of political 
agitation, and on occasion they were gifted 
with considerable strategic insight. At an early 
date, for example, Lilburne recognized that the 
Cromwellian policies could lead only to a re- 
turn of the Stuarts. 

WINTHROP S. HuDSON 
University of Chicago 


The classical republicans: an essay in the recovery 
of a pattern of thought in seventeenth century 
England. By ZERA S. Fink, Northwestern 
University. (“Northwestern University stud- 
ies in the humanities,” No. 9.) Evanston: 
Northwestern University, 1945. Pp. 225. 
$4.00. 

This is a good book. In the opinion of this 
reviewer, its chief contribution is in connec- 
tion with the origin of the theory and the 
practices of the Whig oligarchy of the eight- 
eenth century. So far as he knows, this has 
never been set out anywhere with such convinc- 
ing fulness as in these pages. The account of 
Harrington, though clear and exhaustive, adds 
nothing much that is new to our knowledge; and 
the same may be said of the discussion of Mil- 
ton, Sydney, and Neville, though Moyles is a 
comparatively new name in such a discussion. 


2 New York, 1944. 
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It seems a little surprising at first sight that 
there is no more here of the discussions in the 
army councils, but it appears from a review of 
them that the officers—even Ireton—were not 
familiar with the Venetian system; the only 
reference to it—if it is that—is the observation 
that some of the officers would reduce the king 
to the position of a doge of Venice. It would 
seem that Holles never professed himself openly 
as a republican, though much, if not all, he did 
aligned him with that party. So far as Crom- 
well is concerned, he seems to have believed in a 
“mixed government” with “something mo- 
narchical in it,’”’ which may or may not have 
pointed to a Venetian system, though there was 
little enough of that when he actually came to 
power. And despite the author’s observations on 
Milton, it seems difficult at this time, viewing 
him dispassionately as a politician rather than 
as a poet, to account for, much less defend, his 
extraordinary change of position as he went 
through the changes in the political situation in 
his time. If one has any fault to find with the 
author, it is rather by way of praise than blame 
—that is to say that the thesis in regard to the 
Whig oligarchy could have been much extended 
to the pleasure and profit of at least one reader. 


WitBur C. ABBOTT 
Harvard University 


France and Rhode Island, 1686-1800. By MARY 
ELLEN Loucirey. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1944. Pp. 186. Paper, $2.00. 


Miss Loughrey has made a careful study of 
French influence in Rhode Island from the com- 
ing of the Huguenot refugees to the signing of 
the Franco-American Convention of 1800. Al- 
though she gives us four brief chapters on 
political and military relations, her primary con- 
cern is cultural, and more than half the volume 
is devoted to the interest of Rhode Islanders in 
French writers and knowledge of the French 
language and to French opinions of Rhode 
Island. She concludes that Rhode Island in this 
period exemplified the trends which Howard 
Mumford Jones in his America and French cul- 
ture, 1750-1848 (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1927) found 
generally applicable to the country. 

Rhode Island has a special interest in 
Franco-American relations, for Rochambeau’s 
army arrived at Newport in July 1780 and re- 
mained in the state eleven months before its 
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transfer south for the final campaign at York- 
town. The revolutionary years, and especially 
this one, were productive of much cordiality 
and cultural exchange between France and the 
people of Rhode Island. In common with sever- 
al other American states, Rhode Island after 
1789 experienced a new tide of French influence 
through emigration from the homeland and 
Santo Domingo. 

Miss Loughrey’s examination of newspaper 
articles and advertisements, the records of 
Rhode Island College (now Brown University), 
and the catalogues of libraries and private col- 
lections indicates that the main French in- 
terests in Rhode Island were the language and 
the writings of the philosophes. Of the latter, 
Voltaire was the most often quoted in the state 
press. The memoirs of French visitors reveal a 
lively curiosity in everyday customs, climate, 
and geography and an admiration of Rhode 
Island ladies. The author finds that a tradition 
of French culture, little known in the state be- 
fore the American Revolution, was well es- 
tablished at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

Within the limits she has set, Miss Loughrey 
has produced a commendable and scholarly 
study, which increases our knowledge of Franco- 
American cultural exchange in the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century. The book is well doc- 
umented and has an index and an excellent 
bibliography. 

E. Wi1tson Lyon 
Pomona College 
and 
Claremont Graduate School 


Representative bureaucracy: an interpretation of 
the British civil service. By J. DONALD 
KINGSLEY. Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch 
Press, 1945. Pp. 324. $3.50. 


This volume is another in a distinguished 
line of American studies of the British civil 
service. It is partly history, partly analysis, 
partly a tract for the times. The thesis on which 
the book is built is that, ‘while several keys will 
unlock doors of understanding in reference to 
the morphology of political institutions, the 
key which is most indispensable is to be sought 
in the distribution or pattern of power in the 
state” (p. 120). In support of this view the his- 
torical section of the work is devoted to a dem- 
onstration that during each of the four peri- 


ods through the course of which bureaucratic 
development is traced—the dominance of the 
landed aristocracy prior to 1832, laissez faire 
capitalism from 1832 to 1870, the middle-class 
supremacy from 1870 to 1914, and the militant 
years from 1914 to 1939—the English bureauc- 
racy “represented” the dominant economic 
class. 

During the first of these periods, as the au- 
thor sees it, there was an aristocratic-bourgeois 
partnership under which, since neither class had 
an unquestioned claim to power, office was 
chiefly attained by individual purchase. The 
passage of the Reform Bill of 1832 vastly im- 
proved the bargaining position of the middle 
class and was more immediately successful in 
undermining the aristocratic character of the 
civil service than of parliament. The reform of 
the service along the lines of the Macaulay- 
Northcote-Trevelyan proposals, which “ranks 
with the great achievements of the roth cen- 
tury,” was necessary to achieve the efficiency 
which the commercial classes were demanding 
in the post office and other services directly 
affecting them. The effect of the reform was 
that entrance to the higher posts came to de- 
pend no longer on aristocratic influence but on 
securing a costly education open only to the 
upper ranks of the middle classes. While this 
system has generally maintained itself, the in- 
creasing pressure on the bourgeois state has 
been reflected in such developments as the 
militant unionism of the lower ranks of the 
service. 

In his historical treatment the author says 
he is less interested ‘‘in minute chronicling than 
in the quest for relationships and meanings” 
(p. 123). The same thing is true of the second 
section of the book, which undertakes to ex- 
amine the organization and operation of the 
present-day civil-service system—but never 
in vacuo, always against the background of 
English economics, education, and the class 
system. Thus the account takes on a signifi- 
cance and a meaning which, for example, the 
Kingsley and Mosher volume on American pub- 
lic personnel administration sadly lacked. 

Kingsley emphatically approves of a “rep- 
resentative” bureaucracy. In fact, “bureauc- 
racies are responsible today only to the extent 
that they are broadly representative”’ (p. 279). 
Yet he supplies insufficient analysis of the con- 
cept of representation on which the entire book 
is based. Does a representative bureaucracy 
require that the National Labor Relations 
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Board be administered by union officials for the 
benefit of unions or that the Department of 
Commerce be run by industrialists for indus- 
trialists? If so, then administration swallows 
politics and dies shortly thereafter from acute 
indigestion. If, on the other hand, ‘“‘representa- 
tion’ is to be taken in broader terms, then the 
fact of a representative bureaucracy becomes 
almost a truism. As the author shows, the 
English civil service has almost automatically 
adjusted to the power shifts in English society. 

Moreover, the author seems to imply that, 
if a bureaucracy is only “representative,” then 
all its problems are solved. But the English 
civil service, which he admits was representa- 
tive at the beginning of the second World War, 
he severely criticizes for its wartime perform- 
ance. No one can doubt that the American 
civil service is broadly “representative.” But 
does that fact guarantee its ability or its re- 
sponsibility ? 

The question as to the “representative” 
character of a bureaucracy arises only at times 
of fundamental shifts in power positions. The 
bureaucracy of the Weimar Republic was not 
representative, nor (probably) was the English 
civil service under the first two Labor govern- 
ments. Now the problem presents itself again 
under the Atlee government. With its tre- 
mendous majority, Labor should be able to 
take whatever measures it thinks desirable to 
assure the representative character of English 
bureaucracy. But overemphasis on this point 
may distract attention from other conditions 
equally basic in a successful public service, 
which are subtler, less dramatic, and much less 
interesting. 

C. HERMAN PRITCHETT 
University of Chicago 


Origins of inter-American interest, 1700-1812. 
By Harry BERNSTEIN, Brooklyn College, 
New York. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1945. Pp. 
125. $2.00. 


The recent enthusiastic “discovery” of the 
“good neighborhood” by large numbers of peo- 
ple in this country has obscured the fact that 
there has long existed here a substantial, if not 
always widely conspicuous, interest in the other 
Americas. The present volume shows that the 
origins of this interest long antedate the formu- 


lation of our national policy toward Latin 
America in the early nineteenth century, long 
the traditional starting-point in studies of in- 
ter-American relations. Dr. Bernstein demon- 
strates that, for well over a century before 1812, 
influential residents of Anglo-America were de- 
veloping important economic, cultural, and 
political interests in the southern Americas. 

As the author indicates in his preface, this 
book is not so much a study of the origins of 
inter-American interest in general as of the 
beginnings of this interest in one significant 
part of English America. The author believes 
that the area chosen for study—New York, 
New England, and Pennsylvania—is repre- 
sentative of the entire Atlantic seaboard in its 
inter-American attitudes and activities. The 
year 1812 was chosen as the terminal date 
(though an epilogue projects certain aspects of 
the story somewhat further) because after the 
war which began in that year inter-American 
interests were formalized into an already famil- 
iar national policy. More arbitrary was the 
choice of 1700 as the beginning date—a fact 
that the author tacitly recognizes by including 
much seventeenth-century material in an in- 
troductory chapter and elsewhere in the book. 

Bernstein’s research indicates that inter- 
American interest in early English America 
falls into three familiar categories: economic, 
cultural, and political. The first of these seems 
undoubtedly the most important, for trade with 
Latin America involved much of the influential 
merchant community, provided most of the 
actual contacts between English and Latin 
Americans, and stimulated cultural and politi- 
cal interests. In the period from the late seven- 
teenth century to the founding of the United 
States, Anglo—-North American traders defied 
Spanish and British law alike to trade in log- 
wood, slaves, provisions, and other goods in 
the Spanish Caribbean. Neither recurrent 
Anglo-Spanish wars (themselves the occasion 
of profitable privateering operations), the op- 
position of English and Jamaican competitors, 
nor the outcry of legal traders with the Spanish 
Peninsula was sufficient to prevent Anglo- 
North American trade with Latin America from 
expanding in its natural channels. One of the 
author’s most significant discoveries is that by 
the eve of the Revolution such major spokes- 
men for Anglo—North American trade interests 
as Acting Governor Cadwallader Colden of 
New York were demanding the legalization of 
existing inter-American commerce through 
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revision of the British navigation laws and 
Anglo-Spanish treaties. 

While some of the material in this volume on 
the pre-Revolutionary inter-American trade of 
English North America can be found in piece- 
meal form in the extensive literature on Anglo- 
Spanish trade in general, the author has con- 
veniently brought it together, supplemented it 
with new information, and subjected all these 
data to an illuminating analysis. The rapidly 
expanding United States trade with Latin 
America in the several decades after inde- 
pendence has already been explored by such 
scholars as Arthur P. Whitaker and Eugenio 
Pereira Sales; and hence the chapter on this 
subject in the present study is justified more 
because it rounds out the story than because of 
any fresh contribution. 

If Anglo-American trade relations with Latin 
America in the period here under consideration 
were only partially known, inter-American cul- 
tural interest among Anglo-Americans was al- 
most completely ignored, except to the extent 
that Bernstein himself had outlined the subject 
in a recent essay.! Hence it will come as a sur- 
prise to many to learn of the substantial num- 
ber of books on Hispanic subjects in the li- 
braries of the English colonies, of the relations 
between early Anglo- and Latin-American sci- 
entists and learned groups, and of at least one 
Anglo-American who took up the cudgels 
against the “Black legend” of “the ignorance 
of the lazy Dons” as early as 1811. That such 
enlightened activities were characteristic of 
only a minority of Anglo-Americans does not 
detract from their importance as the real begin- 
nings of the present strong inter-American in- 
tellectual interest in the United States. 

Had the author included Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, and Georgia in his study, doubtless he 
would have found the origins of inter-American 
political interest, from the very time of their 
establishment, in the frequently unfriendly re- 
lations of these colonies with the Spaniards to 
the south. As it is, he traces the origins of such 
interest in the northern English colonies to an 
early eighteenth-century project of Judge 
Samuel Sewall and Cotton Mather to seize 
upon Spanish-American disaffection with the 
new Bourbon dynasty in Spain to convert the 


*“Inter-American aspects of the Enlighten- 
ment,” in Arthur P. WHITAKER (ed.), Latin Ameri- 
ca and the Enlightenment (New York and London, 


1942). 


other Americas to Protestantism and, by so 
doing, to attain political and commerical ad- 
vantages. But subsequent colonial political re- 
lations with Latin America were confined large- 
ly to a surprisingly common correspondence 
between Anglo- and Spanish-American gover- 
nors concerning such matters as privateering, 
trade, Spanish Negroes in English America, 
etc. The author supplements what was al- 
ready known about early United States in- 
terest in propagating republicanism in Latin 
America by a certain amount of new material, 
but he does not basically alter the story. 

It occurs to the reviewer that Bernstein has 
overlooked in this study one significant group 
which might have contributed very consider- 
ably to early inter-American commercial and 
cultural interest in English North America, 
namely, the Sephardic Jews. The first of these 
descendants of Jews expelled from Spain and 
Portugal seem to have reached New Amster- 
dam in 1654, the year of the reconquest of their 
refuge in Dutch Brazil by the Portuguese. There 
appear to have been some hundreds of them in 
New York by the time of the Revolution, and 
there were lesser colonies in Philadeiphia and 
elsewhere. Speaking Spanish and Portuguese 
among themselves, and possessing extensive 
relations with their co-religionists in the Carib- 
bean and elsewhere, the educated and influen- 
tial Sephardim became pre-eminent in foreign 
trade—a tendency increased by their frequent 
exclusion from domestic retail activities. The 
reviewer hazards the guess that, if materials 
exist (perhaps synagogue archives in New 
York), they might well show that these Anglo- 
Americans of Iberian origin were a most im- 
portant link in early inter-American relations. 

The monograph here reviewed is based upon 
an extensive investigation of New England, 
New York, and Pennsylvania materials, in- 
cluding business papers, correspondence, dia- 
ries, library catalogues, etc., in manuscript and 
in print. Essentially illustrative of Anglo- 
American attitudes toward Latin America, 
these materials are supplemented by use of 
printed sources to show how Latin Americans 
reacted to Anglo-American interest in specific 
cases. But this aspect of the larger story is 
sporadic and incomplete. It is to be hoped that 
the author will find the opportunity for a sys- 
tematic exploration of Latin-American ma- 
terials, especially archival ones, so that he may 
supplement this volume with a study of the 
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beginnings of inter-American interest on the 
part of the Latin Americans. 


James Fercuson KING 


University of California, Berkeley 


The Scandinavian countries, 1720-1865: the rise 
of the middle classes. By B. J. HOvDE. 2 vols. 
Boston: Chapman & Grimes, 1943. Pp. 823. 
$10.00. 


The author has sought to apply an interpreta- 
tion to Scandinavian history which has been 
gaining favor among historians in the United 
States. This approach to history is the broad 
social and cultural one, reflected, for instance, 
in the volumes of A history of American life, 
edited by Arthur M. Schlesinger and Dixon 
Ryan Fox (New York, 1927——-). Mr. Hovde 
has, however, tried to condense his material 
within the covers of two small volumes, which 
contain a history of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway over a period of nearly one hundred 
and fifty years. 

Hovde has written neither a history of the 
Scandinavian countries nor the history of the 
rise of the middle classes. His two volumes con- 
tain a series of more or less related articles or 
essays on almost everything imaginable—in- 
dustry and trade, agriculture, philosophy, fine 
arts, government, economic liberalism, religion, 
literature, health, education, labor, emigration, 
the temperance movement, improvement in the 
position of woman, humanitarianism, and mode 
of life. The subtitle, The rise of the middle classes, 
appears to this reviewer to be inappropriate. 
The culture and civilization interpreted by 
Hovde are too embracive to be confined to the 
“middle classes’—a term which he does not 
define. It is obvious that the author must hurry 
over events, be brief in his statements, and 
generalize, when he sets before himself such a 
gigantic task as to interpret so many sides of 
life in the three Scandinavian countries. He 
must have depended to a large extent upon 
secondary sources, the works of Scandinavian 
scholars, who have not always succeeded in 
freeing themselves from a strong national fer- 
vor. He could have been more critical of the 
products of Scandinavian historians. 

In spite of the fact that the reviewer would 
like to “quarrel” with the author over omissions 
and interpretations, he believes that the listing 


of minor forms of disagreement would seem to 
be only an effort to minimize the value of the 
author’s contribution. On the contrary, how- 
ever, the two volumes of Mr. Hovde left a most 
favorable impression. They are attractive and 
contain extensive bibliographical notes and a 
useful index. By his topical treatment the au- 
thor has secured a freedom in the presentation 
of material which he has utilized to advantage. 
Each chapter is well written, and Hovde has 
succeeded in integrating not only the outstand- 
ing events in the history of Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway but also certain aspects of life in 
these countries as well. The narrative holds the 
attention of the reader. But the greatest serv- 
ice rendered by Mr. Hovde is the fact that he 
has made available to historians in America an 
extremely useful introduction to Scandinavia 
during a very important period in the history of 
Europe. This introduction could be used to 
great advantage by those who are looking for 
outside readings in European history for their 
freshman or sophomore college students. Life in 
the Scandinavian countries was essentially the 
same as in the rest of the Western world, and the 
historical forces of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries seem to reflect themselves almost more 
clearly in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway than 
elsewhere. Furthermore, the inclusion of names 
and the listing of factual material, i.e., the en- 
cyclopedic or catalogic method, has not been 
used to such an extent that the average reader 
will be confused. Possibly Scandinavian names 
and titles would tire some readers, who have no 
knowledge of the Scandinavian languages, but 
these do not obscure the vision of historical 
trends. 

O. Fritior ANDER 
Augustana College 


Rousseau, Kant, Goethe: two essays. By ERNST 
CasstrER. Translated from the German by 
JAMES GUTMANN, PAUL OSKAR KRISTELLER, 
and JoHN HERMAN RANDALL, Jr. (‘The 
history of ideas series,’ No. 1.) Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1945. Pp. 
98. $1.50. 


This little volume augurs well for the series 
of which it is the initial number. Its author was 
one of Germany’s recent gifts to the non- 
German world—a gift which she could ill afford 
but which enriched the more hospitable coun- 
tries, like England and the United States, that 
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received him. Here, with strikingly little of the 
technical language and paraphernalia of scholar- 
ship, he traces, succinctly but authoritatively, 
a significant intellectual genealogy. The suc- 
cinctness comes from the deliberate choice to 
make a point convincingly without unnecessary 
pedantry. The authoritativeness is derived from 
a lifetime of study, writing, and editing—in- 
cluding the magnificent Philosophie der Auf- 
kldérung (Tiibingen, 1932) and eleven volumes of 
an edition of Kant’s works (Berlin, 1912-22), 
which his death last April did not permit him to 
complete. 

The story that this booklet tells is, in part at 
least, quite familiar. That Rousseau, despite 
his “beautiful madness” and _ undisciplined 
method, built his thought around a consistent 
moralistic core is now familiar knowledge 
through the studies of C. W. Hendel (Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, moralist (Oxford, 1934] ) and 
E. H. Wright (Meaning of Rousseau (Oxford, 
1929] ), the latter of which Cassirer seems not 
to know; and that the systematic Kant recog- 
nized that consistent core and freely admitted 
his indebtedness to it was long ago pointed out 
by C. E. Vaughan (in the preface to his Political 
writings of Jean Jacques Rousseau [2 vols.; 
Cambridge, 1915] ). Cassirer tells that story 
again with a new persuasiveness, since the earli- 
er writers who held that theory spoke as students 
of Rousseau, while he speaks rather as a student 
of Kant. 

That Goethe derived some of his moral 
philosophy from Kant, and thus from Rous- 
seau, is a newer thesis. Recognizing that this 
influence is a little more indirect and subtle, 
Cassirer avoids falling into the all too frequent 
pitfalls that ensnare the historian of intellectual 
trends. He neither claims too much nor rests 
content with mere similarities of ideas to prove 
what he does claim. The result is that his story 
sounds convincing. 

The book should be recommended to all 
those who think that Nazi ideas can somehow 
be traced back to Kantian idealism or who sepa- 
rate the Germany of Goethe from the Germany 
of Kant, for it shows that Kant must be re- 
garded historically as a nexus between the 
French Enlightenment and German Roman- 
ticism. And perhaps, though there is not a word 
about contemporary problems in these pages, 
that was what the author meant to show. 


Louis GOTTSCHALK 
University of Chicago 


North Atlantic triangle: the interplay of Canada, 
the United States and Great Britain. By 
JouN BARTLET BREBNER. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1945. Pp. 385. $4.00. 


This is the concluding and in many ways the 
most interesting volume of the series of studies 
entitled ‘“The relations of Canada and the United 
States” and published during the last ten years 
under the sponsorship of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. It is eminently 
fitting that this book comes from the pen of 
Professor Brebner; for the series had its genesis 
in a paper delivered by him in 1931, which he 
later expanded for the guidance of the inter- 
national band of scholars who have written the 
other two dozen volumes, and he has also borne 
a heavy share of the editorial work in producing 
them. Now he has synthesized the whole series 
and a great deal more. 

This book is, as he says, a novel experiment 
in historical writing. It is not a summary of the 
preceding volumes but something more valu- 
able. It is not a mere diplomatic history but 
something meatier. It is not another general 
history of Canadian-American relations to re- 
place Keenlyside, Callahan, or McInnis but 
something wider in scope and deeper in insight. 
It is a comprehensive study of “the interplay 
between the United States and Canada,” 
which the author extends to include “the vari- 
ous kinds of things which the people of the two 
countries did in common, or in complementary 
fashion, or in competition’; and the presenta- 
tion of this subject is enormously enriched by 
its triangular setting. 

In all the world the two independent coun- 
tries whose relations are by far the most intimate 
are the United States and Canada, and their 
partnership is much more than just a North 
American affair. It has profoundly affected and 
been affected by the relations of each with 
Great Britain, from which the one gained in- 
dependence by revolution and the other by 
evolution and to which each is tied in an in- 
finity of ways, ponderable and imponderable. 
All these things Brebner explains from a ful- 
ness of knowledge and with a fine maturity of 
judgment. This is, therefore, a work of inter- 
pretation that lights up the history of both the 
United States and Canada with a flood of 
meaning. It is a historian’s history—and a 
statesman’s manual. We would live in a better 
world if public men who talk too much and 
think too little would ponder over this book. It 
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is written in an effective combination of an 
easy-flowing style and an arresting one. 

The opening chapter traces the physical 
pattern of the continent, to show its effect upon 
the development of ‘‘the Siamese Twins of 
North America.” Unfortunately, the next few 
chapters seem to lag in interest as they rush 
through the years down to 1815. But once the 
reader gets on toward the end of the first hun- 
dred pages, it will probably be difficult for him 
to stop. Particularly refreshing and suggestive 
is the composite picture of the dynamic life in 
the Canadian-American area during the first 
half of the nineteenth century, as set forth in 
chapters vii and viii. Perhaps more might have 
been made of the unconscious, though vital, 
influence that the United States exercised in the 
birth and the maturing of Canadian self-govern- 
ment, and here and there one might cavil at 
some statement of fact or opinion; but the sins 
of omission and of commission are so few and 
so slight that they are not worth mentioning. 

No student of American or Canadian his- 
tory can afford to neglect this volume, which is, 
by long odds, the best book that Brebner has 
yet written. 

A. L. Burt 


University of Minnesota 


The limits of jurisprudence defined. By JEREMY 
BENTHAM. Edited by CHARLES WARREN 
EVERETT. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945. Pp. 358. $4.50. 

Professor Everett discovered among the 
many unpublished manuscripts of Jeremy 
Bentham the continuation of the famous Jn- 
troduction to the principles of morals and legisla- 
tion. It appears here for the first time in print. 
An extensive historical and analytical introduc- 
tion precedes it. 

It is significant and also unfortunate that the 
reception which this book has received so far 
seems to be not very different from the indif- 
ference and lack of understanding which greet- 
ed the Principles in 1789. There are, indeed, 
particular reasons why this book is difficult of 
access. When Bentham left the manuscript, it 
was not ready for publication; so it is frequent- 
ly abrupt in argument and at times breaks off 
in the middle of it. The illegibility of Bentham’s 
handwriting increased the difficulty of editing. 
There is, furthermore, the author’s complete 
lack of understanding of what is called “the 


spirit of the common law” and an approach to 
legal problems which, in its desire for logical 
consistency and systematic coherence, is con- 
tinental rather than British. There is, more 
particularly, the analytical dissection of legal 
concepts and rules, which to the modern legal 
mind must seem “impractical” and which any 
legal mind must find hard to follow. There is, 
finally, the rationalistic, utilitarian philosophy 
of Bentham, which, in the words of E. L. Wood- 
ward, is “interested, not in the problems of 
life, but in the mechanism of living; his reforms 
were a series of political gadgets” (The age of 
reform [|Oxford, 1938], p. 35). 

Yet there is something in these pages which 
must impress itself upon the mind of even a 
reluctant observer. However abstruse we may 
find the presentation, however dated the con- 
cept of jurisprudence may seem, however skep- 
tical we may be of the philosophic assumptions, 
we cannot help feeling that we are in the pres- 
ence of a great, courageous, and original mind, 
which dares pit one man’s reason against the 
whole tradition of the common law. This was 
the age which had heard and believed Black- 
stone’s assertion that the world of the common 
law was virtually the best of all possible worlds. 
Yet to Bentham’s critical eyes this world 
seemed to be full of “abominations”—logical, 
moral, and practical. And so he attempts to 
establish the order of logic and system, as well 
as of justice, where he saw only the abstrusities, 
inconsistencies, and injustices of the common- 
law tradition. 

Aside from historic and antiquarian in- 
terest, the importance of this book for our 
time is twofold. First, in its endeavor to clarify 
the meaning of legal concepts and the structure 
of legal rules it foreshadows Austin, Hohfeld, 
and Kelsen, as well as modern semantics. In- 
tensive study of this volume might easily show 
that what Bentham has to say from this point 
of view has not been made obsolete by later 
endeavors and can still contribute something 
to the clarification of the problems with which 
these schools of jurisprudence are concerned. 

Bentham himself says in one of the footnotes 
to this volume: ‘‘My business is not with in- 
dividuals but with nations: not with the year, 
but with the age.” This book reveals, indeed, 
certain insights into the nature of law which, 
to this reviewer at least, seem to have a lasting 
validity and to excel much that has been writ- 
ten on the particular topics in more recent 
times. Take, for instance, what Bentham has to 
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say about the sources of the law and the legal 
profession: 


First in point of original authority comes the 
record: then comes the report: last of all comes the 
treatise: the shadow of the shadow of a shade: and it 
is this shadow that is worshipped as the substance. 

To supply the deficiencies in the reports men of 
the profession have a resource: men out of the pro- 
fession, the people whose lives and fortunes are at 
stake upon the decisions which ought to have been 
or are supposed to be exhibited in the reports, have 
none: no matter: the demand for the lawyer rises 
in proportion to the ignorance and helplessness of 
the client. While decisions are yet young, before 
any reports of them can have been published ...., 
such lawyers as happen to be present will naturally 
be taking notes for their own use. These notes are 
circulated from hand to hand: and happy is he who 
has his bookcase full of them. But no one man can 
be in half a dozen courts at once: nor in any one 
court before he is born. Every lawyer therefore if 
he would make a collection of these recondite treas- 
ures, must be beholden to his brethren. By this 
means two monopolies establish themselves, one 
within another: a monopoly by the profession 
against the rest of the people: and a monopoly of 
the illustrious in the profession itself against the 
obscure: a monopoly of the seniors against the 
juniors: a monopoly by men of extensive connections 
against men of small connections. .... Hence arise 
a multitude of little subordinate monopolies, 
carved out of the great monopoly possessed by the 
profession at large: the proprietors of each branch 
having a valuable property in the ignorance of the 
rest of the profession, as the rest of the profession 
have in the ignorance of the people [pp. 278-79]. 


Or compare what has been said in the last one 
hundred and fifty years about customary law 
with what Bentham has to say: 


Written law then is the law of those who can 
both speak and write: traditionary law, of those 
who can speak but can not write: customary law, of 
those who neither know how to write, nor how to 
speak. Written law is the law for civilized nations: 
traditionary law, for barbarians: customary law, for 
brutes [p. 244]. 

Caligula published his laws in small characters: 
but still he published them: he hung them up high, 
but still he hung them up. English judges neither 
hang up their laws, nor publish them. They go 
further; they will not suffer it to be done by others. 
....It appears then, that the customary law is a 
fiction from beginning to end: and it is in the way of 
fiction if at all that we must speak of it [p. 282]. 


Much has been said about judicial interpre- 
tation in relation to the powers of the legisla- 
ture, but Bentham analyzes “that delicate and 
important branch of judiciary power, the con- 


cession of which is dangerous, the denial ruin- 
ous” as follows: 


Now this necessity supposing it to exist from 
whence does it arise? From the want of circumspec- 
tion or advertency, from the want of amplitude or 
discrimination in the views of the legislator. In the 
beginning, one might almost say till now, legis- 
lators have felt their way rather than seen it, taking 
up the ground by bits and parcels and without so 
much as attempting any general survey of the 
whole. In consequence no order, no connexity: no 
steps taken for guarding against oversights and 
omissions. The best-imagined provision might 
perhaps have done more mischief than good unless 
molded into form by the prudence of the Judge. 
On the one hand, the obligative part was not wide 
enough to embrace the mischief: on the other hand 
the qualificative parts were not wide enough to 
yield shelter to innocence or to afford the necessary 
range to power. But the incidents which foresight 
could not present to the legislator, experience would 
from time to time be presenting to the Judge. What 
was to be done? Was the continual recurrency of 
partial evil to be suffered to reduce, to fritter away 
into nothing the hopes of general good? This was 
not to be endured. Here then in the very cradle of 
legislative empire grew up another power, in words 
the instrument of the former, in reality continually 
its censor and not infrequently its successful rival 


[p. 336]. 


Yet Bentham has also a remedy to suggest, 
which might still be worth pondering today: 


Let the judge be required wheresoever he de- 
termines in the way of liberal interpretation, to 
declare openly his having done so: at the same time 
drawing up in terminis a general provision expres- 
sive of the attention he thinks the case requires, 
which let him certify to the legislator: and let the 
alteration so made if not negatived by the legislator 
within such a time have the force of law. By this 
means the legislator would see what the Judge was 
doing: the Judge would be a counsel to him, not a 
control, the sceptre would remain unshaken in his 
hands. The experiments of the one would be cor- 
rected by the experience of the other: the simplicity 
of the legislative plan would be preserved from 
violation: the corrective applied would be applied, 
not in the obscure, voluminous and unsteady form 
of the customary jurisprudence, but in the con; 
cise and perspicuous form of statute law [p. 337-38]. 


Hans J. MoRGENTHAU 
University of Chicago 


World policing and the constitution: an inquiry 
into the powers of the president and congress, 
nine wars and a hundred military operations. 
1789-1045. By JAMES GRAFTON ROGERS, 
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former assistant secretary of state of the 
United States. (‘America looks ahead: a 
pamphlet series,’ No. 11.) Boston: World 
Peace Foundation, 1945. Pp. 123. Paper, 
$0.25. 


The great decision. By JAMES T. SHOTWELL. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1945. Pp. 268. 
$3.00. 


These books are appropriately bracketed. 
The former is limited to a study of the constitu- 
tional framework of the United States as a 
preparation for world co-operation. The latter 
weighs the necessity and the possibility, as well 
as the practical aspects, of the same co-opera- 
tion. Each is the expression of expert analysis 
and opinion. Both are painfully relevant to the 
demands of a day in which immediate compul- 
sion replaces abstract speculation if civilization 
is to survive. 

World policing and the constitution is the 
more cheerful reading. It covers the broad 
sweep of our national history, discovers the 
great number, variety, and extent of American 
interventions in affairs beyond our boundaries, 
observes that in a preponderance of cases the 
executive acted directly, or, in any event, 
maneuvered congress into a position wherein 
support of the executive was inevitable, and 
thereby implies that the ground is laid for ex- 
ecutive leadership into multinational agree- 
ments which forecast a world organization. 
“In brief,” as the author concludes, “our his- 
tory shows that our fortunes in foreign affairs 
are committed into the hands of the Presidents 
we elect. The checks retained rest in a majority 
of the two Houses of Congress, which have some 
powers but have exercised them little” (p. 91). 
An appendix of thirty-two pages supports this 
thesis with what, to the average reader, will 
appear a startling multiplicity of executive 
interventions in external politics. Executive au- 
thority, moreover, steadily gains momentum, 
for world wars increase, rather than diminish, 
the underlying authority of the president. 

The great decision explores the possibility of 
our own and other nations replacing interna- 
tional anarchy with an effective organization 
into “One World,” in which, nevertheless, the 
nations retain their identity and, to a large ex- 
tent, their sovereignty. The book defies any 
brief analysis. Instead, the reviewer will confine 
himself to the impression made upon one read- 
er, himself. The author is undismayed by the 
immensity of his subject, though he never loses 


consciousness of its urgency. He develops, one 
might say, the now-or-never theme of the old 
man in a hurry. Man must be persuaded to his 
immediate redemption. The problem is no long- 
er academic. Total war is too vast a threat to 
man’s survival. What might once have been in- 
trusted to evolution must now become the re- 
sultant of conversion. And how little time re- 
mains! Never yielding to discouragement—he 
simply must not fail!—the author proffers a 
splendid diagram of a co-operative future in 
which man utilizes for a global progress and 
prosperity the instrumentalities of a scientific 
age opening the way to a veritable Eden. The 
endeavor is magnificent, but the haunting fear 
remains that civilization cannot overtake sci- 
ence. Did civilization ever really overtake gun- 
powder? Can it be so far accelerated as to over- 
take atomic energy? 

Whatever the outcome, Shotwell has made 
an important contribution to a more enlightened 
polity. Ripened scholar that he is, he brings 
to his theme the fruits not only of erudition but 
of experience, for Professor Shotwell has long 
exemplified the scholar in political science, 
even as Woodrow Wilson exemplified the schol- 
ar in politics. He joins the creative forces of our 
time and wins place among all who similarly 
have wrought. 

Louts MARTIN SEARS 
Purdue University 


Consular relations between the United States and 
the Papal States: instructions and despatches. 
Edited with an introduction by LEo Francis 
Stock, Ph.D., LL.D. Washington: American 
Catholic Historical Association, 1945. Pp. 
467. $5.00. 


The study of the diplomatic and consular 
relations of the United States and the Holy 
See has been largely a project for American 
Catholic historians during the past two decades. 
Much of their work has appeared in the pages 
of the Catholic historical review. For the most 
part, these scholars have contented themselves 
with indicating the broader outlines of events, 
delaying a complete examination and evalua- 
tion until all the relevant documents were in 
print. More than a dozen years ago Dr. Stock 
began the undertaking of putting the diplo- 
matic correspondence on the subject in easily 
accessible form. In 1933 he published his 
United States ministers to the Papal States: in- 
structions and despatches. The present volume 
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brings the task to essential completion by edit- 
ing both the reports to Washington of American 
consuls in the Roman states and the letters of 
papal consuls in this country to the state de- 
partment. Most of the materials published by 
Stock are in the National Archives. 

Although the question of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the States of the Church came up as 
far back as 1779, when John Adams wrote to 
the Continental Congress, “Congress will prob- 
ably never send a Minister to His Holiness 

.,”’ it was not until 1797 that an Italian, 
one Giovanni Sartori, was commissioned as 
United States consul in Rome. Sartori had ten 
successors in office before the extinction of the 
papal temporality in 1870. 

These consuls’ papers discuss such matters 
as trade, American visitors in Rome, American 
ships touching papal ports, and political and 
military events in central Italy. Documents are 
scanty for the first forty years, those for the 
period from 1797 to 1837 requiring less than 
sixty pages. The period from 1837 to 1870, on 
the other hand, occupies more than six times 
this space. 

Stock has placed at the beginning of his 
book an introduction that summarizes the con- 
tents quite neatly. It is a guide rather than an 
interpretation, for the editor has made little 
effort to go behind the sources in relating the 
story of the consuls. Instead, as some of the 
older historians might say, he has allowed the 
evidence to speak for itself. 

Ever mindful of Michelangelo’s admonition 
that “trifles make perfection, and perfection is 
no trifle,” the editor has patiently arranged the 
consular reports in suitable order and added an 
accurate index. Obscure matters are explained 
in the footnotes, and names of any importance 
are identified in similar fashion. 

That there are certain gaps is admitted in 
the preface. The book does not contain the 
dispatches to the Vatican of the papal consuls- 
general in the United States and whatever let- 
ters may have passed between the latter and 
their vice-consuls. Stock does not feel that 
much of value has been lost through the in- 
ability to secure these items. Such spaces are 
offset by several curious pieces—for example, 
an exchange of letters between the papal consul 
in New York and Archbishop John Hughes in 
1860, dealing with a charge by Hughes that the 
consul was intriguing with the Curia for the 


appointment of a coadjutor for the New York 
archdiocese. 

Aside from the obvious value of the volume 
to anyone concerned with American foreign 
policy, there is much to recommend the book 
to the student of the Italian Risorgimento. The 
reports of Nicholas Brown, consul in Rome 
from 1845 to 1849, give a lucid, if enthusiastic 
account of the second Roman republic. Edwin 
C. Cushman, 1865-69, carefully details the 
moti of 1867 and the battle of Mentana; and 
D. M. Armstrong, 1869-70, provides useful in- 
formation on the events of September 20, 1870, 
in the Eternal City. 

Consular relations between the United States 
and the Papal Siates is a “must” book for any 
library of either American or Vatican diploma- 
cy. The apostolic delegate to the United States, 
Archbishop Cicognani, was correct when he 
said: ‘‘We may confidently trust that the study 
of these documents will not be without profit to 
students of history and that much profit will 
be derived from more extensive knowledge of 
this interesting period in American history.” 


DUANE KOENIG 
University of Miami 


La correspondencia de Agustin de Iturbide des- 
pués de la Proclamatién del Plan de Iguala. 
With a preface and an introduction by Vito 
ALESSIO ROBLES. 2 vols. (“Archivo histérico 
militar Mexicano,” No. 1.) Mexico City: 
Taller Autografico, 1945 (from the Ministry 
of National Defense). Pp. 209+ 307. 


Inedited sources concerning Agustin de 
Iturbide, the liberator and emperor of Mexico, 
are scattered widely in both Europe and Ameri- 
ca. More than one repository in the United 
States contain documents concerning his 
meteoric career. The documentary material 
contained in the volumes under review has 
been secured from the rich military archives in 
the Mexican capital, which, as Sefior Vito Ales- 
sio Robles states in a prefatory editorial note, 
have remained unexploited up to our own time. 
In the introduction, this Mexican scholar 
sketches the life of the only American-born 
emperor who ever ruled over a portion of the 
North American continent. Documents printed 
in these volumes have been selected from a 
multitude of inedited papers in the archives of 
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the war department of Mexico, which are now in 
charge of the secretaria de la defensa nacional. 

The selection and the editing of the documents 
published in these volumes were directed by 
Alessio Robles. Some of the clerical work on 
them, however, was performed by historical 
apprentices. This probably explains why the 
significant negotiations which the Argentine 
liberator, General José de San Martin, carried 
on in 1821 with agents of Spain at Punchauca, 
are mentioned as “‘las navegaciones de Cuncha- 
na” (II, 247)—without a note of correction. 

These tomes include correspondence which 
passed between Colonel Iturbide and five of his 
leading lieutenants in the war for the liberation 
of Mexico from Spanish rule which took place 
after he had promulgated the Plan of Iguala in 
February 1821. In addition, this work contains 
announcements concerning independence which 
were made in 1821 in certain towns and cities of 
Mexico; other documents regarding the visit of 
the Chilean admiral, Lord Cochrane, to the 
western coast of Mexico during the same year; 
and still other documents respecting the dis- 
embarkation in Mexico of the ex-Emperor 
Agustin I and his execution in 1824. One of the 
most useful features of this work, which adds 
considerably to our knowledge about the Mexi- 
can war for liberation, is the series of footnotes 
which contain data from the Mexican military 
archives about some of Iturbide’s leading 
comrades-in-arms. 


WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON 


University of Illinois 


The Canadian born in the United States: an an- 
alysis of the statistics of the Canadian element 
in the population of the United States, 1850 
to 1930. By LrEon E. TRUESDELL, chief 
statistician for population, United States 
bureau of the census. (“The relations of 
Canada and the United States” series, pre- 
pared under the direction of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Divi- 
sion of Economics and History, JAmes T. 
SHOTWELL, director.) New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1943. Pp. 263. $3.00. 

The 121 tables and 36 maps and diagrams in 
this volume give one about all the data concern- 
ing the Canadian born in this country which can 


be extracted from the censuses of Canada and 
the United States. The text gives necessary 
definitions of the categories used in the tables 
and compares the Canadian-born in a variety 
of ways with other elements of the United 
States population—e.g., native-born white and 
other foreign-born white. The characteristics 
for such comparison are well chosen, as are also 
the elements of the United States population 
with which the Canadian-born are compared. 
The very necessary distinction between French 
and non-French Canadians is made use of in 
every probably significant way. The result is a 
volume in which anyone minded to take the 
trouble can find a reliable quantitative descrip- 
tion of the social and economic characteristics 
of this element of our people and of their place 
not only among other elements but also in the 
total population of the country as well. I do not 
mean to imply that the trouble required to dig 
out the information is too great for any moder- 
ately serious reader. It is not. There are no co- 
efficients of correlation (which I understand 
historians dislike). But the book is essentially 
a working-over of original source material to a 
point where it can easily be got at by other 
scholars. Lay readers would bridle at it. 

The period chosen, 1850-1930, allows for a 
good comparative treatment of the settlement 
and growth of the population of the two coun- 
tries, Canada and the United States, and for a 
statement about the part played by natives of 
each country in the growth of the other. These 
relations have been noted much more by Ca- 
nadians than by people in this country, proba- 
bly because Canada is so much closer to us than 
we are to Canada and because Canada is so 
much smaller—in population—that what is a 
relatively small movement of people in this 
country appears of fateful proportions in Cana- 
da. There have been periods in which emigra- 
tion from the Dominion to this country was 
greater than European immigration to Canada. 
The author does not tell us about the large 
amount of political agitation over this matter in 
Canada or about the devices adopted in a vain 
attempt to stem the tide of emigration and, in 
Quebec, to repatriate people who had already 
emigrated to New England. Given the charac- 
ter of his book, there is no reason why the author 
should have given us this story. I mention it 
as something which gives his detailed data more 
significance for American readers. Those who 
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have read the other volumes in this series on the 
relations between Canada and the United States 
will be familiar with the many political and eco- 
nomic matters which are bound up with the 
exchange of the populations of the two coun- 
tries. 

EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


From democracy to nazism: a regional case study 
on political parties in Germany. By RUDOLF 
HEBERLE. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1945. Pp. 130. $2.50. 

This investigation of Germany’s turn from 
democracy to National Socialism was, undoubt- 
edly, conceived to facilitate her reconversion 
from National Socialism to democracy. At 
present the prospects for “‘a new democratic 
Germany” are not very bright. Democracy 
cannot march on empty stomachs. Neverthe- 
less, Rudolf Heberle’s study will probably re- 
ceive much attention. He attempts to extend 
to German areas the method of analyzing po- 
litical movements which Arthur N. Holcombe 
and André Siegfried have applied to other re- 
gions. Instead of tracing the influence of others 
on Hitler’s philosophy, Heberle first tries to 
explain the actual origin and nature of the Na- 
tional Socialist party and its dictatorship. He 
then describes the fate of the other political 
parties in Germany and indicates the outcome 
of the elections in Schleswig-Holstein before the 
first World War. This territory, according to 
him, followed the general pattern of the Reich 
in all essential respects. Next, he deals with the 
political movements among the rural people of 
Schleswig-Holstein from 1918 to 1932. A care- 
ful ecology of the political parties in that area, 
which follows, is succeeded by brief conclusions 
and interpretations and a selected bibliography 
on Schleswig-Holstein. 

Heberle seems well qualified to undertake 
such a work. His background is vastly differ- 
ent from that of so many experts on the German 
problem who base their speculations on second- 
hand information or third-rate propaganda." 
A native of Liibeck, he studied ecenomics, law, 


*See Donald F. Lacu’s bibliographical article, 
“What they would do about Germany,” Journal of 
modern history, XVII (1945), 227-43, and Hannah 
ARENDT’s more interpretative ‘Approaches to the 
‘German problem,’” Partisan review, XII (1945), 
93-100. 


political science, and sociology at various uni- 
versities and after a stay in Sweden received his 
Ph.D. from the University of Kiel, his disserta- 
tion being a history of the Swedish labor move- 
ment. A sociographic study of the Germans 
in Lithuania followed. In 1926 he came to the 
United States as a fellow of the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial Foundation to carry on 
population research, which, in 1929, brought 
him a chair at Kiel. Further assistance from the 
Rockefeller Foundation enabled him, from 1932 
to 1935, to undertake the investigations on 
which the present volume is based and to make 
a second trip to this country. Although not con- 
spicuously anti-Fascist—otherwise he could 
hardly have continued to work in the Third 
Reich—his writings were strictly scientific and 
bespoke his progressive traditions. His book on 
Lithuania was even suppressed by National 
Socialist authorities. In 1938 he was appointed 
professor of sociology at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, and in subsequent publications he has 
combined thoroughness with lucidity and demo- 
cratic spirit.? 

The analysis under discussion has many 
merits. With regard to the familiar concept of 
the Junker, it is interesting to learn that the 
older generation of the owners of large estates, 
like the bulk of the agricultural working class, 
did not join the National Socialists. Another 
opinion, that Germany’s youth is irremediably 
poisoned, is challenged, if not disproved, by the 
argument that the younger generation might 
more readily absorb whatever criticism of the 
regime they may encounter than the middle 
generation of National Socialists, who formed 
their ideology during the years of struggle for 


2 Zur Geschichte der Arbeiterbewegung in Schweden 
(“Schriften des Instituts fiir Weltwirtschaft und 
Seeverkehr an der Universitit Kiel,’’ Vol. XX XIX 
[Jena, 1925]); Die Deutschen in Lithauen (“Schriften 
des Deutschen Ausland-Instituts Stuttgart,” Ser. 
A, Vol. XIX [Stuttgart, 1927]); Uber die Mobilitat 
der Bevilkerung in den Vereinigten Staaten (Jena, 
1929). In collaboration with Fritz MryEr he also 
contributed to Die Grossstiédte im Strome der Binnen- 
wanderung (Leipzig, 1937) and wrote “Die Ab- 
wanderung aus Schleswig-Holstein nach Hamburg- 
Altona,” Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalikonomie und 
Statistik, CXLVII (1938), 158-82; “The political 
movements among the rural people in Schleswig- 
Holstein 1918 to 1932,” Journal of politics, V (1943), 
3-26 and 131-41; “The Ecology of political parties,” 
American sociological review, IX (1944), 401-14; 
The impact of the war on population redistribution in 
the South (Nashville, Tenn., 1945). 
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power. In view of Germany’s postwar status, it 
is of interest to read that the federal structure of 
the Reich worked to the advantage of the 
Hitlerites, as they first conquered the smaller 
states of Germany. A significant remark on 
anti-National Socialist movements in the Third 
Reich is that it is astounding to find in a totali- 
tarian country any oppositional activities at all. 
Some popular notions about Germany are thus 
reappraised. 

Other points, however, call for criticism. If 
one says that the National Socialists were ‘‘the 
least discriminatory party of all’ (p. 9) because 
the only qualification that mattered was loyalty 
to the party and its leader, one should add that 
Aryan descent was another prerequisite. Nor 
is it quite correct to say that the Germans re- 
ceived their political rights as “gifts from fate” 
(p. 31). The struggles of 1848-49, 1870-71, and 
1914-18 were heavy prices for German democ- 
racy. Furthermore, the author fails to prove 
that the area which he studies is really typical 
(pp. 21-23). And, finally, more consistency is 
desirable with regard to the translation and use 
of German names (cf. pp. 28 and 59). 

The outstanding conclusions to be drawn 
from Heberle’s work are perhaps three. 1t be- 
comes clearer than before that there is a cor- 
relation between socioeconomic facts and elec- 
tion results. One also realizes that there is no 
simple device for preventing people from shift- 
ing their loyalty from one group to the other. 
(An electorate that was Liberal in 1921 became 
Conservative in 1924 and National Socialist in 
1932.) Finally, it appears that under certain 
conditions liberty cannot be preserved if the 
progressive forces of the proletariat, the rural 
population, and the urban middle-classes do 
not co-operate. These lessons may have some 
importance for the future of democracy. 


HELMvUT Hirscu 
Roosevelt College of Chicago 


Backgrounds of conflict: ideas and forms in 
world politics. By KurT Lonpon. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1945. Pp. 487. $3.75. 


Dr. London provides a timely volume which 
is offered as a basic text for classes in con- 
temporary politics, comparative education, and 
recent world history. It is the author’s thesis 
that the implacable struggle between the sys- 
tems of democracy and totalitarianism will not 


necessarily be resolved on the battlefield for, 
after defeat, Axis ideologies may likely take 
cover and from their place of hiding try to car- 
ry on an insidious war of propaganda against 
democratic conceptions. To prepare for this 
type of attack, the democracies must interest 
themselves in the intellectual preparedness of 
their citizens. 

As a contribution to this objective, Back- 
grounds of conflict analyzes the three most im- 
portant totalitarian regimes: Nazi Germany, 
Fascist Italy, and Shintoist Japan. In relatively 
short space—some 240 pages—the author pre- 
sents a clear and comprehensive survey of stat- 
ism as it existed in these countries. Both the stu- 
dent and the general reader will profit from 
reading the excellent study of Bushido and 
Shinto in Japan and the explanation of the 
methods used to make this ideology the main 
foundation for the cult of emperor-worship. 

The two sections of the book dealing with 
naziism and fascism are the clearest and most 
penetrating treatments of these totalitarian 
systems available in a succinct form. In treat- 
ing the government and political ideology of 
Soviet Russia the author was confronted with 
the problem of deciding in which political camp 
to place communism. A solution is attempted 
by classifying Russia as an “in-between state” 
—midway between dictatorship and democracy. 
In the author’s view, although Soviet Russia 
has never been democratic and is still totalitari- 
an in many respects, there are good indications 
that she is moving definitely into the democrat- 
ic camp. Communist Russia, therefore, is “a 
state in transition,” a state exhibiting both 
democratic and totalitarian elements but one in 
which dictatorship is only a “‘temporary means 
to an end’”—democratic government. 

France is placed alongside Russia as an “‘in- 
between state,” trying to forget the tragedy of 
Vichy and at the same time confronted with 
the necessity of ridding herself of the illogical 
political practices and reactionary elements 
which existed under the Third Republic. Ex- 
tracts from speeches by such figures as Marshal 
Pétain and from his government’s promulga- 
tions give a vivid picture of the tragic Vichy 
regime. 

If France and the Soviet Union are states in 
transition, Great Britain and the United States 
are the best examples of fully matured demo- 
cratic systems. In the case of British democracy 
a brief but adequate review is given of the de- 
velopment of British parliamentary institutions. 
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Turning to the topic of Britain in transition, the 
author discusses the evolution of the Common- 
wealth and dominion status, the revolutionary 
changes planned for education in the British 
Isles, and the import of the Beveridge report 
on social security. 

A brief and rather general study of Ameri- 
can democracy rounds out the author’s treat- 
ment of what he terms ‘ideas and forms in 
world politics.”” After discussing the basic char- 
acteristics of the American constitution, Lon- 
don has an interesting section on the role 
played by public education in American de- 
mocracy. The last chapter is entitled ‘‘Plan- 
ning for a new America.”’ Attention is called to 
the numerous organizations which entered the 
field of national and international planning dur- 
ing the second World War. Major emphasis is 
given to the recommendations of the now de- 
funct National Resources Planning Board. It 
would seem that the author is entirely too san- 
guine when he says that the principles of this 
body are “indicative of what may be called the 
‘official trend’ of American thought.” 

In such a compact and general treatment of 
modern conflicting ideologies as London has 
essayed, one cannot expect specialistic treat- 
ment. His survey, in the main, presents a well- 
balanced picture of contemporary political sys- 
tems suitable for the general reader and stu- 
dent. Certain omissions and interpretations 
can, of course, be questioned. For example, it 
is surprising that in the survey of British trends 
there is no reference to the truly epochal ‘‘White 
paper on full employment” (Cmd. 6527). This 
document constitutes a daring and unorthodox 
venture into national economic planning. Like- 
wise there is no mention of recent significant 
trends in the British dependent empire. Here 
British postwar planning for the Empire is 
illustrated by the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act. 

Granted that the real character of the Soviet 
system still remains a matter of disagreement 
even in the best-informed circles, it would seem 
that the author does go rather far in trying al- 
ways to give the Soviets “the benefit of the 
doubt.” A case in point is the reference to a con- 
stitutional amendment passed in 1944 whereby 
the central Soviet government purported to give 
autonomy in foreign affairs to its constituent 
republics within the federation. In the author’s 
words: “This meant that the Soviet Union Re- 
publics [16 of them since 1940] were to have 
control of their foreign policy and their own 


military organization.” The truth of the matter 
seems to be that, while the Soviet government 
makes little pretense of hiding the fact that she 
means to control the foreign affairs of her tiny 
neighbors in eastern Europe, she can hardly 
pretend that full freedom of action in foreign 
relations is enjoyed by the various Soviet re- 
publics back home. 

T. WALTER WALLBANK 


University of Southern California 


Asia for the Asiatics? The techniques of Japanese 
occupation. By ROBERT S. WARD. With an 
introduction by LAURENCE SALISBURY. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. 
Pp. xiv+205. $3.00. 


Mr. Ward was stationed at Hong Kong as 
American consul when the Japanese captured 
the colony. He was held for six months, but he 
does not state the manner of his confinement. 
After returning to the United States he was 
assigned to a post in China. This book is the 
product of his personal observations and ap- 
parently of his access to documents and to the 
reports of other persons of longer residence in 
Hong Kong under Japanese cccupation. Schol- 
ars will regret that the author does not explain 
the methods of his research, the sources of the 
documents used, or, in all cases, the nature of 
those documents. Assuming, as seems proper, 
that the sources are genuine, this study of 
Japanese occupational administration is re- 
markable for the wealth of detail it contains. 
Written by a fair-minded observer of a national- 
ity other than the ruling country, it is the type 
of study that is essential to an unbiased, in- 
ternationalist approach to the problem of the 
liquidation of imperialism. 

The book is much less ambitious than its 
title, which fails to represent its contents. There 
can hardly be any question raised upon the 
propriety of Asia’s belonging to its own peoples. 
The Japanese, as Mr. Ward shows so adequate- 
ly, used the slogan as a propaganda cry, a dis- 
guise for their true objective: Asia for the Japa- 
nese. But this book is not a comparison of 
British and Japanese imperialism. Only a single 
brief chapter is devoted to the former, and that 
chapter reveals British failures rather than 
statesmanship. The book’s contribution lies in 
its comprehensive and excellently organized 
treatment of the Japanese conquest of the 
colony in eighteen days, of their subsequent 
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administration of governmental and economic 
affairs, and of their methods of influencing and 
regulating individual thought and expression. 

The detailed analysis reveals, on the whole, 
that the Japanese had planned ahead, that they 
were quick and effective in restoring order and 
public services after a period of apparently de- 
liberate looting and crime, that they used every 
device of modern communication to convert the 
Chinese of Hong Kong to contempt for the 
white man and respect for the imperial way of 
their new rulers, and that they made extraor- 
dinary efforts to associate the Chinese in- 
habitants with themselves in the administra- 
tion of the colony. Mr. Ward is fair in his ap- 
praisal, giving credit or blame as his judgment 
warrants. He believes that the Japanese failed 


to win Chinese confidence; yet he fears that, 
unless internationalist principles are applied, 
Japanese methods and propaganda will have a 
subsequent leverage of dangerous force. He 
has nothing to say, however, upon the obvious- 
ly most impressive action that white imperial- 
ism might take: the return of Hong Kong to 
China. 

Laurence Salisbury’s introduction, affirm- 
ing, within the space of four pages, that Japa- 
nese methods have been substantially uniform 
throughout the whole ‘‘Co-prosperity sphere,” 
expresses the same fear and is equally reticent 
regarding the claims of China. 


HAROLD S. QUIGLEY 


University of Minnesota 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE ‘INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL” 


A Canadian quarterly, the International 
journal, was announced to appear in January 
1946, devoting its ninety-six pages exclusively 
to international affairs, with emphasis on those 
aspects in which Canada as a nation may be 
especially interested. In addition to articles by 
recognized scholars, the journal will contain 
book reviews, source material, and select bibli- 
ographies. It will be edited by C. C. Lingard 
and published by the Canadian Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, Toronto. 


THE ‘‘SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN HISTORY” 


The “Smith College studies in history”’ series 
has just completed thirty years of continuous 
publication. During that period fifty-five books 
and monographs have been published. Four of 
these deal with United States foreign relations 
and diplomatic history, including J. Fred Rip- 
py’s The historical background of the American 


policy of isolation and Merle Curti’s Bryan and 
world peace. There are seven studies in medieval 
and modern English history. Among the vol- 
umes dealing with the modern history of con- 
tinental Europe are the following: Sidney B. 
Fay, The Hohenzollern household and adminis- 
tration in the sixteenth century; Elizabeth A. 
Foster, Le dernier séjour de J. J. Rousseau a 
Paris 1770-1778; Marcus Hansen, German 
schemes of colonization before 1860; Vera L. 
Brown, Studies in the history of Spain in the 
second half of the eighteenth century; and L. S. 
Stavrianos, Balkan federation. 

The “Smith College studies in history” series 
aims primarily to afford a medium for publica- 
tion by present and former faculty members and 
by former students of the college. Contributors 
are invited to communicate with Professor 
Hans Kohn, Smith College, Northampton, 
Massachusetts. Requests for information re- 
garding copies of the “Studies” now available 
should be addressed to the Smith College Li- 
brary, Northampton. 
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1945. Pp. 233. Paper, $1.50. 

In search of two characters: some intimate aspects of 
Napoleon and his son. By DORMER CRESTON. 
London: Macmillan, 1945. Pp. 402. 18s. 


La perruche bleue: journal d’une courtisane sous la 
terreur Nazie. By MaAvuricE DEKoBRA. New 
York: Brentano’s, 1945. Pp. 341. $2.00. 


Inventaire de V’abime, 1884-1901. By GEORGES 
DUHAMEL (DENIS THEVENIN, pseud.). Montreal: 
Editions variétés, 1945. Pp. 208. Paper, $1.25. 


Sunset: a history of Parisian drama in the last years 
of Louis XIV, 1701-1715. By HENRY CARRING- 
TON LANCASTER. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1945. Pp. 365. $5.00. 

France yesterday and today. By KATHERINE MUNRO. 
New York: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1946. Pp. 107. Paper, $1.25. 


GERMANY 
Curtain falls: last days of the Third Reich. By FOLKE 
BERNADOTTE. Translated from the Swedish by 
Eric LEwennAupt. New York: Knopf, 1945. 
Pp. 154. $2.00. 


Federalism and regionalism in Germany: the division 
of Prussia. By ARNOLD Brecut. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1945. Pp. 202. $2.50. 


Germany and Europe: political tendencies from 
Frederick the Great to Hitler. By FRYEpRIcH 
DARMSTAEDTER. London: Methuen, 1945. Pp. 
226. 12s. 6d. 


The Bach reader. Edited by Hans Davin and Ar- 
THUR MENDEL. New York: Norton, 1945. Pp. 
431. $6.00. 

Includes source material on Bach. 


The regions of Germany. By ROBERT E. Dickrnson, 
(“International library of sociology and social 
reconstruction,” ed. KARL MANNHEIM.) New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1945. Pp. 175. 
$3.50. 

The caste: the political role of the German general staff 
between 1918-1938. By H. Esettnc. London: 
New Europe Publishing Co., 1945. Pp. 60. 2s. 6d. 


The lesson of Germany: a guide to her history. By G. 
EIsLerR, A. NoRDEN, and A. SCHREINER. New 
York: International Publishers, 1945. Pp. 222. 
$2.50. 

The Pan-Germanic web: remaking Europe. By 
VLADIMIR GROSSMAN. New York: Macmillan, 
1945. Pp. 179. $2.00. 


Modern German literature, 1870-1940. By VIcTOR 
Lance. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1945. Pp. 223. $2.50. 


The Germans in history. By PRINCE HuBERTUS 2U 
LOEWENSTEIN. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945. Pp. 596. $5.00. 


Germany’s war crimes and punishment: the problem of 
individual and collective criminality. By M. H. 
Myerson. New York: Macmillan, 1945. Pp. 272. 
$2.75. 


The German people: their history and culture from the 
Holy Roman Empire to the Third Reich. By VEIT 
VALENTIN. Translated by OLGA Marx. New 
York: Knopf, 1946. Pp. 768. $6.00. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


By air to battle: the official account of the British First 
and Sixth Airborne divisions. London: H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1945. Pp. 144. 1s. 


Alfred Williams: his life and work. By LEONARD 
CiaRK. Oxford: Blackwell, 1945. Pp. 206. 17s. 
6d. 


Ronald Cartland, by his sister. By BARBARA HAMIL- 
TON CARTLAND (Mrs. HuGH McCorquopALe). 
With a preface by Winston S. CHURCHILL. 
London: Hutchinson, 1945. Pp. 160. 10s. 6d. 


Greek studies in England, 1700-1830. By M. L. 
CLARKE. Cambridge: University Press, 1945. 
18s. 
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Clement Richard Attlee: a biography. By CyrRiL 
CLEMENTS. Webster Groves, Mo.: International 
Mark Twain Society, 1945. Pp. 150. $2.50. 


Beatrice Webb. By Marcaret Cote. London: 
Longmans, 1945. ros. 6d. 


Life and work of John Tyndall. By ARTHUR STEWART 
Eve and C. H. Creasey. With a chapter on 
Tyndall as a mountaineer by Lorp ScuustTeER, 
and a preface by GRANVILLE Prosy. New York: 
Macmillan, 1945. Pp. 403. $6.50. 


The selected works of Thomas Paine. Edited by How- 
ARD Fast. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
1945. Pp. 338. $3.50. 

The complete writings of Thomas Paine, Edited by 
by Puitir S. Foner. 2 vols. New York: Citadel 
Press, 1945. Pp. 1520. $6.00. 


Death my generation. By MicHAEL Fyoprow. Lon- 
don: Jarrolds, 1945. 12s. 6d. 
Autobiography. 


John Henry Newman: an expository and critical study 
of his mind, thought and art. By CHARLES FREp- 
ERICK HARROLD. New York: Longmans, Green, 
1945. Pp. 472. $3.50. 

British merchanimen at war: the official story of the 
merchant navy, 1939-1044. By J. L. Hopson. 
New York: Ziff-Davis, 1945. Pp. 143. $1.50. 


English newspapers and journalists. By DEREK 
Hupson. (“Britain in pictures” series.) New 
York: Hastings House, 1945. $1.25. 


The life of Edmund Spenser. By ALEXANDER C. 
Jupson. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1945. 
Pp. 238. $4.50. 


Britain’s way to social security. By FRaNgots Larit- 
TE. Forest Hills, N.Y.: Transatlantic Arts, 1945. 
Pp. 110. $2.00. 


Montgomery, field-marshal: an Ulster tribute. By 
MicHaeEL C. McGILt and WILLIAM D. FLAcKEs. 
Belfast: Quota, 1945. Pp. 99. 5s. 


John Stuart Mill: bibliography of {his] published 
writings. Edited from his manuscripts with cor- 
rections and notes by Ney MacMinn. (“Studies 
in the humanities,” No. 12.) Evanston, IIL: 
Northwestern University, 1945. Pp. 101. $2.50. 


John Henry Newman. By Joun Moopy. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1945. Pp. 353. $3.75. 


Assault upon Norwich: the official account of the air 
raids on the city. By RaLtpH HALE Mottram 
(J. Maryoram, pseud.). With a foreword by 
Stk Wit Spens and an account of the civil de- 
fense organization of the city by BERNARD D. 
Storey. Norwich, Norfolk; Soman-Wherry 
Press, 1945. Pp. 38. Paper, 2s. 6d. 


Visions and memories. By HENRY W. NEVINSON. 
Collected and arranged by EveLyn SHARP. 
With an introduction by GitBerRT Murray, 


O.M. New York: Oxford University Press, 1945. 
Pp. 199. $3.00. 


Newton demands the muse: Newton’s “Opticks’’ and 
the eighteenth century poets. By MARJORIE HOPE 
Nicotson. (“The history of ideas series.’’) 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 


1945. $2.50. 


It all happened before: the Home Guard through the 
centuries. By JOHN Rapwnor. Illustrated by R. T. 
Cooper. London: Harrap, 1945. Pp. 122. 10s. 6d. 


The Thackeray papers: the letters and private papers of 
William Makepeace Thackeray. Collected and 
edited by Gorpon N. Ray. Vol. I and IT. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1945. 
Pp. 522+853. $12.50. 


Timothy Rees of Mirfield and Llandaff. Edited by 
Joun LAMBERT REEs. London: Mowbray, 1945. 


Pp. 143. 58. 


Robin George Collingwood, 1889-1943. By I. A. 
RicHMOND. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1944. Pp. 24. Paper, 3s. 6d. 


The spirit of English history. By A. L. Rowse. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1945. Pp. 158. 
$2.00. 


Essays on the eighteenth century presented to David 
Nichol Smith in honour of his seventieth birthday. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press; London: Milford, 1945. 
Pp. 288. 21s. 


A record of British war production. Compiled by 
the Times, London. With a foreword by the Rr. 
Hon. OLtverR LytTEtton, D.S.O., M.C., M.P., 
minister of production from March, 1942 to 
July, 1945. London: Times Publishing Co., Ltd., 
1945. Pp. 32. $0.10. 

This special edition of the Times contains some 
material not readily accessible elsewhere at the 
moment; and, as Mr. Lyttleton writes in the fore- 
word: “In this Record there is collected together, for 
the first time in one document, a comprehensive 
summary of the many and varied aspects of 
Britain’s achievement in war production.” 


Love letters of Henry VIII. Edited by Hat W. Tro- 
VILLION. Herrin, IIl.: Trovillion Private Press, 


1945. Pp. 44. $2.50. 


Elizabeth and Leicester. By MILTON WALDMAN. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1945. Pp. 211. 
$3.00. 


A fellow of infinite jest. By THomas YOSELOFF. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1945. Pp. 232. $3.00. 
Biography of Laurence Sterne. 


IRELAND 


Young Irelanders: special Davis memorial centenary 
edition. By Tuomas F. O’SuLtivan. Tralee, 
County Kerry: Kerryman, 1945. Pp. 700. 10s. 6d. 
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The civil survey, A.D. 1654-1656. Vol. VII, County 
of Dublin. Edited with introductory notes and 
appendixes by Rospert C. Srmincton. Irish 
Manuscripts Commission. Dublin: Stationery 
House, 1945. Pp. 316. 42s. 


ITALY 


The rebuilding of Italy. By M. H. H. MACARTNEY. 
(“Current problems” series, SrR ERNEST BARKER, 
general editor.) Cambridge: University Press, 
1945. Pp. 132. 

The author devotes a chapter to each of five 
major problems confronting Italy when the book 
was written in the spring of 1945: the type of govern- 
ment to be established, administrative and social 
problems, economic prospects, foreign policy, and 
relations with the Vatican. In a final chapter he 
describes what he calls “the spirit of the future.” 
At the close of chapter i, “Prospects for Parlia- 
mentary Democracy,” he sums up: “There seems no 
valid reason to doubt that Italian intelligence will 
profit by the lessons of the past and will eventually 
graft the new stock of Parliamentary Democracy on 
the old with success” (p. 21). And, reverting to the 
same theme later on, he writes: “It [Italy], whether 
the Head of the State is a King or a President, is 
going to be a Parliamentary Democracy” (p. 92). 

After pointing out that the political parties are in 
agreement on the necessity of securing such ele- 
mentary rights as freedom of the press, association 
and religion, and the independence of the judiciary, 
the author shows that disagreements do exist in re- 
gard to the vital matters of agrarian reform and the 
nationalization of industry. In view of Italy’s pov- 
erty in natural resources, he asks, ‘‘How is the new 
Italy going to pay her way and support her dense 
population?” (p. 48), and writes in answer, “The 
future material prosperity and contentment of 
Italy must be largely in foreign hands” (p. 51). The 
British dominions, the United States, and France 
may be able to answer the “Italian prime need of 
finding an outlet for its superabundant population” 
(p. 79). Should Italy be able to establish satisfactory 
relations with its neighbors in southeastern Europe 
and with Soviet Russia—and Macartney thinks this 
not impossible or unlikely—markets in the Balkans 
and the Danube Valley may provide a larger 
outlet for Italy’s industrial products than here- 
tofore (pp. 82-87). The rebuilding of Italy must 
be a joint undertaking, however; and the author 
gives some advice to both sides: “If they [the 
Italians] win the confidence of the new world and do 
not ask for too much all at once, the world in its turn 
will be well-advised to treat the Italians with mag- 
nanimity and understanding”’ (p. 62). 

In regard to the territorial settlement to be made 
at the close of the war, the author thinks that there 
is a strong case for the retention by Italy of the 
Trentino and the upper Adige (p. 71); he is non- 
committal on Trieste; and, concerning Fiume, he 
writes: “The choice lies between annexation by 
Yugoslavia, internationalism or the creation of an 


autonomous city. The criterion, surely, should be 
economic rather than political” (p. 76). The Dodec- 
anese should be given to Greece; Italy should re- 
nounce all claim to Nice, Corsica, Tunisia, Jibuti, 
and Malta, and should demilitarize Pantellaria 
(pp. 77-78). “Pending the arrival of the millennium 
the strategical situation of the Italian peninsula 
must be of the greatest concern to all the powers”; 
and, consequently, “even if Italy were to be reduced 
to military impotence, her friendship would still be 
of value.” And, “there is, then, no reason for Italy 
to face the future with despair” (p. 130). 


Italian democracy in the making: the political scene in 
the Giolittian era, 1900-1914. By A. WILLIAM 
SALOMONE. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1945. Pp. 148. $2.50. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Memoir of Don d’Escalante Fontaneda respecting 
Florida: written in Spain during the year 1575. 
Translated by BuckrncHamM SmitH. Coral 
Gables, Fla.: The Author, 1945. Pp. 77. $2.00. 


SWITZERLAND 


The Swiss contribution to Western civilization. By 
R. E. ARMATTOE. With a foreword by J. Hux- 
LEY. New York: Stechert, 1945. Pp. 92. $1.80. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC 


Labour legislation and social insurance in Poland. 
By Jézer Biocu. With a foreword by H. Sam- 
UELS. London: Stevens, 1945. Pp. 55. Paper, 4s. 

Bound with two chains. By ALEXANDER JANTA. 
New York: Roy, 1945. Pp. 234. $2.50. 
Wartime experiences of a Polish journalist. 


Outline of Polish history, past and present. By OL- 
GIERD ALEKSANDER GorKA. 2d rev. ed. Forest 
Hills, N.Y.: Transatlantic Arts, 1945. Pp. 140. 
$3.00. 

I saw the new Poland. By ANNA LOUISE STRONG. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1945. Pp. 280. $2.50. 


RUSSIA 


Talk about Russia with Masha Scott. By Peart S. 
Buck. New York: John Day, 1945. Pp. 128. 
$1.75. 

Heroic Leningrad: documents, sketches and stories 
of its siege and relief. Translated by J. FINEBERG. 
Moscow: Foreign Languages Publishing House, 
1945. Pp. 151. $0.85. 

We can do business with Russia. By HANS HEYMAN. 
Chicago: Ziff-Davis, 1945. Pp. 268. $2.50. 

The Cossacks. By Maurice Hrnpus. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran, 1945. $3.00. 


The Soviet president speaks: speeches, broadcast 
addresses, and articles on the great patriotic war 
of the Soviet Union. By N. I. Katrnry. London: 
Hutchinson, 1945. Pp. 79. 10s. 6d. 
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The diaries of Tchaikovsky. Translated from the 
Russian and annotated by WLApIMIR LAKOND. 
New York: Norton, 1945. Pp. 365. $4.00. 


Russia and the Western world: the place of the Soviet 
Union in the comity of nations. By Max M. Las- 
ERSON. New York: Macmillan, 1945. Pp. 285. 
$2.50. 

A picture history of Russia. Edited by Joun STUART 
Martin. New York: Crown, 1945. Pp. 376. 
$3.75. 

The spirit of Russian economics. By J. F. NORMANO. 
New York: John Day, 1945. $2.00. 


Soviet politics: at home and abroad. By FREDERICK 
L. ScouMAN. New York: Knopf, 1946. Pp. 704. 
$4.50. 

I saw the Russian people. By ELLA WINTER. Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1945. Pp. 321. $3.00. 


U.S.S.R. foreign policy. By Victor A. YAKHONTOFF. 
New York: Coward-McCann, 1945. Pp. 324. 
$3.50. 


NEAR EAST 


Greece. By A. W. Gomme. (“The world to-day” 
series.) Oxford: Oxford University Press; London: 
Milford, 1945. Pp. 131. 3s. 6d. 


White book, May 1944—March 1945. By the Na- 
TIONAL LIBERATION FRONT—E.A.M. Translat- 
ed from the Greek. New York: Greek American 
Council, 1945. Pp. 137. $1.00. 

This White Paper of the National Liberation 
Front contains one hundred and twenty items, in- 
cluding official documents, press releases, speeches 
by officials and party leaders, and army orders per- 
taining to the situation in Greece between May 1944 
and March 1945. The Greek American Council 
states in the introduction that ‘‘instead of bringing 
‘law and order,’ British intervention has plunged 
Greece into chaos.” The Council “feels that a com- 
plete, factual knowledge in this country of the last 
disaster in Greece, can help tremendously in pre- 
venting a new outbreak.’”’ The American edition was 
published in August 1945. 


Why Rumania failed. By Pave Paver. With a 
preface by WICKHAM STEED. London: Alliance 
Press, Ltd., 1944. Pp. 283. 8s. 6d. 


It is difficult for a Balkan politician and journalist 
to write an impartial history of the internal and 
foreign policy of his country. But, in his preface to 
this anonymous translation of the Romanian origi- 
nal, Wickham Steed, an authority on Romania, 
praises the author’s work and agrees in his censure 
of King Carol II, who, “interested only in his per- 
sonal success, led Rumania to disaster” (p. 234). 
After a brief summary of events before 1920, the 
book describes the political changes between 1920 
and the British declaration of war against Romania 
on December 6, 1941, with special reference to 
Carol’s personal rule from the restoration in 1930 to 


his final abdication in 1940. During that decade he 
was practically dictator, and “foreign policy” was 
“essentially his policy” (p. 134). This was particu- 
larly important for a small country, placed between 
Russia and Hungary, with Germany’s Drang nach 
Osten threatening the Danubian basin, the value of 
which Palmerston had emphasized in 1849, long 
before Romanian oil became an international ob- 
jective. Germany’s legation employed two hun- 
dred persons. Romania was “forced to choose... . 
between Russia and Germany” (p. 163), while the 
Western powers were far off, Britain long indiffer- 
ent, except for a paper guarantee, and France, the 
ideal of cultured Romanians in “the Paris of the 
Balkans,”’ had enemies to face. ““The United States 
always enjoyed great prestige in Rumania” (p. 
166), enhanced by President Roosevelt’s message 
requesting the Axis not to attack her. Relations with 
Russia involve a short history of Bessarabia, origi- 
nally part of Moldavia, and, even after the Russian 
annexation, called ‘the Moldavian Republic.” 
Transylvania is treated at length, politically and 
economically. But the reviewer, who has twice 
visited Hungary, cannot agree that German is gen- 
erally spoken in Budapest. The account of Hungari- 
an propaganda omits Lord Rothmere’s campaign, 
which led to his name’s being Magyarized as “‘Rod- 
omir.”’ But, despite that, we are told that “the 
Rumanian people will never accept the Vienna 
Award” (p. 206). General Antonescu, the conduca- 
tor, is portrayed at length. The conclusion is that 
“Rumania’s fate is linked up with the Danube 
.... She should control the Black Sea coasts and 
the whole of the mouth of the Danube’’ (p. 276). 
Besides his “twenty years’ experience of active 
politics” (p. 14), the author had many sources of 
information, including “helpful advice” (p. 19) 
from Professor R. W. Seton-Watson, whose History 
of the Romanians (Cambridge, 1934) he quotes, and 
Wickham Steed’s notes of his interview with Carol 
in 1937. But the book is the Romanian case for the 
peace conference. 

WILLIAM MILLER 


The Arab island: the Middle East, 1939-10943. By 


FREYA MADELINE STARK. New York: Knopf,’ 


1945. Pp. 259. $3.50. 

Education in Palestine, 1920-1945. By NOAH NARDI. 
Washington, D.C.: Zionist Organization of 
America, 1945. Pp. 255. $3.00. 


The Palestine year book, 5706: review of events July 
1944 to July 1945. Edited by Sopute A. Upin. 
Washington, D.C.: Zionist Organization of 
America, 1945. Pp. 548. $3.50. 

The first issue of an annual factual report on 
economics and politics in Jewish Palestine and on 
the world Zionist movement. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


It’s your empire. By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. Lon- 
don: Gollancz, 1945. Pp. 223. 7s. 6d. 
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Britain overseas. By FREDERICK H. SPENCER. Lon- 
don: Harrap, 1944. 5s. 


One king. By D. Tancye. London: Harrap, 1944. 
12s. 6d. 


The British Empire before the American Revolution. 
Vol. VI. The great war for the Empire: the years of 
defeat, 1754-1756. By LAWRENCE HENRY GIP- 
son. New York: Knopf, 1946. Pp. 544. $7.50. 


The rise of the Jewish community of New York, 1654- 
1860. By Hyman B. Grinstern. Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 1945. 
Pp. 645. $3.00. 


Preaching in the first half century of New England 
history. By BABETTE May Levy. (“Studies in 
church history,’”’ Vol. VI.) Hartford, Conn.: 
American Society of Church History, 1945. Pp. 
215. $3.00. 


History of the Jews in Canada: from the earliest begin- 
nings to the present day. Vol. 1. By BENJAMIN G. 
Sack. Montreal, Canada: Canadian Jewish 
Congress, 1945. Pp. 285. 


The East India Company and the British Empire in 
the Far East. By MARGUERITE KNOWLTON EYER 
Wisur. New York: Richard R. Smith, 1945. 
Pp. 590. $7.50. 

Word from John: an Australian soldier’s letters to his 
friends. Edited by JoHN ACKLAND and RICHARD 
ACKLAND. With an introduction by Str THomas 
BLaMEY and a foreword by S. G. SAvicE. Mel- 
bourne: Cassell, 1944. Pp. 228. 7s. 6d. 


Discovering Australia: the story of exploration in the 
explorers’ own words. Edited by CHARLES LEs- 
LIE BARRETT. Melbourne: Robertson & Mullens, 
1945. Pp. 219. 2s. 6d. 

Short history of the Australian labor movement. New 
enlarged ed. By BRIAN Fitzpatrick. Melbourne: 
Rawson’s Bookshop, 1944. Pp. 221. Paper, 4s. 6d. 

Australia comes of age: a study of growth to nationhood 
and of external relations. By ARCHIBALD GREN- 
FELL Price. Melbourne: Georgian House, 1945. 
Pp. 168. 4s. 6d. 

Adult education in New Zealand: a critical and his- 
torical survey. By A. B. THompson. (“Education- 
al research series,’”? No. 22.) London: Milford, 
1945. Pp. 378. 15s. 


FAR EAST AND THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


New diplomacy in the Far East: a blueprint for the 
training of future diplomats. By HENRICUS VAN 
STRAELEN. With an introduction by J. A. VERA- 
ART. Forest Hills, N.Y.: Transatlantic, 1945. 
Pp. 40. $1.75. 

The teachings of Sun Yat-sen: selections from his 
writings. Compiled and introduced by N. Gan- 
GULEE. London: Sylvan Press, 1945. Pp. 132. 
ros. 6d. 


The Shanghai problem. By WILLIAM C. JouNstoNE, 
Jr. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1945. $2.50. 


The Chinese constitution: a study of forty years of con- 
stitution-making in China. By PAN WEI-Tuna. 
Washington, D.C.: Institute of Chinese Culture, 
1945. Pp. 327. $4.00. 

A daughter of Han: the autobiography of a Chinese 
working woman. By IpA Pruitt. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1945. Pp. 257. $2.75. 

The challenge of Red China. By GUNTHER STEIN. 
New York: Whittlesey House, 1945. Pp. 490. 
$3.50. 

Chungking listening post. By MARK TENNIEN. New 
York: Creative Age, 1945. Pp. 201. $2.50. 

Shinto: the unconquered enemy. By RoBERrtT O. Bat- 
Lou. New York: Viking, 1945. Pp. 239. $2.75. 

Japan’s war economy. By T. A. Bisson. New York: 
Macmillan, 1945. Pp. 267. $3.50. 


Japan and the Son of Heaven. By WILLARD PRICE, 
New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1945. Pp. 231. 
$2.75. 

Labor in the Philippine economy. 
K. Kurraara. Stanford University, 
Stanford University Press, 1945. $2.00. 
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New frontiers in Asia. By Putttp JAFFE. New York: 
Knopf, 1945. Pp. 375. $3.00. 


THE AMERICAS IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


Memoirs of Elisha Oscar Crosby: reminiscences of 
California and Guatemala from 1849 to 1864. 
Edited by CHARLES ALBRO BARKER. San Mari- 
no, Calif.: Huntington Library, 1945. Pp. 119. 
$2.75. 

The Huntington Library appears to have the 
largest collection of manuscript material concerning 
Elisha O. Crosby, a rather colorful and _public- 
minded American citizen and minor statesman of the 
nineteenth century. From this source Professor 
Barker has drawn Crosby’s reminiscences, which he 
has carefully edited and published in this small 
volume. The memoirs cover the period in Crosby’s 
life between the years 1849 and 1864 and touch up- 
on a variety of subjects. Young Crosby made a trip 
to California for gold in ’49 and became a Sacra- 
mento delegate to the constitutional convention 
held the same year. After participating in launching 
California in the course of statehood, he returned 
east in 1860, where, the following year, he was ap- 
pointed minister to Guatemala by Abraham Lincoln. 
In Central America it was Crosby’s mission to at- 
tempt to negotiate for the establishment of a Negro 
colony, with the aim of reducing the South’s Negro 
population. This plan failed, however, but Crosby’s 
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ability to get along with Carrera, the Guatemalan 
dictator, and with the Catholic church undoubtedly 
served well the cause of the United States in Central 
America in the later nineteenth century. 

To the student of western United States history, 
these Memoirs may furnish small but interesting and 
important details of early Californian history, while 
what Crosby says concerning Guatemala is of in- 
terest to the historians of Latin America. For those 
concerned with the history of Latin-American tech- 
nological development, however, there is nothing of 
significance. But Crosby does give information re- 
garding the land and the people, the church and the 
archeology, of Guatemala in the eighteen sixties. 

If the Memoirs are not without flaws, these must 
be attributed largely to Crosby’s age and physical 
disabilities when he wrote them. On the whole, these 
116 pages of Crosby’s reminiscences are a worth- 
while contribution to the United States and Latin- 
American fields of history. 

H. A. VERNON 


A letter by Dr. Benjamin Rush describing the consecra- 
tion of the German College at Lancaster in June, 
1787. Printed, with an introduction and notes, 
from a newly discovered manuscript, now in the 
Fackenthal Library at Franklin and Marshall 
College. With a preface by L. H. BUTTERFIELD. 
Lancaster, Pa.: Franklin and Marshall College, 
1945. Pp. 37. $2.50. 

To historians of American education Rush’s 
letter will furnish additional evidence of the faith 
of the early leaders of the United States in the saving 
grace of education. To students of European history 
the letter of the abbé Morellet (quoted on p. 10 from 
Benjamin Franklin’s Works, ed. James Bigelow 
{New York, 1904], XI, 345) will further illustrate 
the well-known interest of certain eighteenth- 
century Europeans in religious toleration and in the 
spread of the Enlightenment in the new world. 
Franklin had sent a copy of the dedication program 
of the new college to Morellet, who replied in a let- 
ter dated July 31, 1787: “In the dedication of your 
college in the County of Lancaster... . where were 
met together Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Luther- 
ans, Catholics, Moravians, e tutti quanti, there was 
toleration in practice. I have translated the whole 
of the pamphlet which you sent me, and had it in- 
serted in our Mercury [Mercure de France, June 16, 
1787, pp. 151-55]. I think, indeed, that many read- 
ers will not perceive its scope, but it will not be 
thrown away on every one. You see that I continue 
to diffuse, as far as is in my ability, religious toler- 
ance.” 

A short history of the Americas. By R. S. COTTERILL. 
Rev. ed. (“Prentice-Hall history series,’”’ edited 
by Cart WittKe.) New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1945. Pp. 437. $5.00. 


The story of Woodrow Wilson. By RuTH CRANSTON. 


New York: Simon & Schuster, 1945. Pp. 478. 
$3.50. 


Soldier of democracy: a biography of Dwight Eisen- 
hower. By KreNNETH S. Davis. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran, 1945. Pp. 576. $3.50. 


Mexican gold trail: the journal of a forty-niner. By 
GEORGE Evans. San Marino, Calif.: Hunting- 
ton Library, 1945. Pp. 340. $5.00. 


Roosevelt album. Edited by A. J. Ezickson. New 
York: Knickerbocker, 1945. Pp. 126. $1.25. 


Documents on American foreign relations, July 
1942—June 1943. Edited by LELAND M. Goop- 
RICH and Marie J. CARROLL. Boston: World 
Peace Foundation, 1944. Pp. 705. $3.75. 


The year from July 1, 1942 to June 30, 1943, 
which is covered by this volume of documents on 
American foreign relations, is precisely that period 
of the second World War during which the Allies 
turned the Axis tide and passed from the defensive 
to the offensive. As General George C. Marshall has 
shown in his recent review of the war, the landing of 
British and American troops in French North Africa 
in November 1942 and the Nazi defeat at Stalingrad 
a few weeks later were among the most decisive 
events leading to Allied victory. In order to make 
the most effective use of these hard-won triumphs on 
the battlefields, the Allies were obliged to devise and 
perfect their methods of co-operation in political, 
as well as in military, affairs. The search made by 
the United States along this line during 1942-43 is 
recorded in this valuable compilation of materials 
culled from speeches and statements by American 
officials, reports from governmental agencies, execu- 
tive orders, testimony before congressional com- 
mittees, etc. 

Because of the confidential and secret character 
of many documents in time of war, the collection, 
which forms the fifth volume in a series prepared by 
the World Peace Foundation, naturally suffers from 
omissions. Mr. Goodrich and Miss Carroll have 
done much to offset this disadvantage, however, by 
adding helpful headnotes and, in a few instances, by 
including unofficial, but nevertheless reliable, ma- 
terials. Tostudentsof recent American foreign policy 
this volume will be particularly useful, since the last 
volume of The foreign relations of the United States 
(Washington, 1945), published by the department 
of state, is for the year 1930, and the somewhat 
sketchy supplement to this official series, Peace and 
war (Washington, 1942), ends with Pearl Harbor. 


WINIFRED N. HADSEL 


Wartime mission in Spain, 1942-1945. By CARLTON 
J. H. Hayes. New York: Macmillan, 1945. Pp. 
313. $3.00. 


Mexico yesterday, today, tomorrow. By MAURICE 
Hupson. Philadelphia: Dorrance, 1945. Pp. 
149. $1.75. 
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